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BIOOKING at the bottom of a printed 
sheet put in the hands of all worship- 
ers at the Central church in Chicago, 
one reads, “ Kindergarten from Mon- 


day until Friday.”” Every year sees 








more and more kindergartens founded 
by churches. They perceive that the 
bearing of the training given is highly moral in its ten- 
dency. 

It is to be remembered that kindergartens were sup- 
pressed in Germany because it was suspected that they 
gave too much liberty in thought to the pupils; the 
German idea of a school was that of the entire submis- 
sion to the will of the teacher. “ Think as I do,” was 
the order there in Freebel’s time. Against this he put 
that other precept, found in his “ Education of Man,” 
“Think in rational judgments.”” Religion is something 
more than thinking the way some one else thinks con- 
cerning our divine Father, and our duty to him. The 
church that supports a kindergarten for little children 
is doing a religious work. 

ae) 

To be a teacher in a public school involves a good 
deal more responsibility than pertains to the recitations in 
numbers, geography, etc. Yet this was all that was ex- 
pected of the teacher once. As time has gone on it has 
been seen that the recitations, as recitations, were but a 
small part of the teacher’s work. It has come to be almost 
an axiom that the teacher must be a character builder. 
This is now dawning on the minds of our British breth- 
ren. ‘The public schools there are slipping away from 
the control of the churches, and coming into the hands of 
the government. The church people, as a rule, lament 
this, but one rector at a meeting at Manchester declared, 
“If the teacher will take the right kind of interest in the 
moral as well as mental growth of the children, it will 
be a good thing to have the schools supported by the 
government. If this is to be the case, then we must in- 
sist that only teachers of high moral worth, and of 
Christian principles, are allowed in the school-room. 
Teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic will not be 
enough. If the principles of religion are not to be 
taught as heretofore, then we must insist that the whole 
atmosphere of the school-room shall be elevated and 
permeated with Christian feeling.” 

We can say the atmosphere of our school-rooms is 
Steadily improving; it is more moral, more permeated 
with the real essence of Christianity ; there isa stronger 
demand for a higher grade of men and women. It is 
fare to hear of a teacher involved in any disreputable 
act. They are better educated, using the term broadly. 
The people are more jealous about committing their 
children to the care of strangers than formerly. Once, 
4 man strolling along the highway in the autumn months 


with a bundle tied up ina red handkerchief, was sur- 
mised to be a teacher looking for a school; such men 
without any certificate of character were hired if they 
could pass an examination in the ordinary branches. 
It is possible that quite a percentage of the teachers in 
the outlying country are drawn from this class, espe- 
cially in the newer states. But one of the best offices of 
the county superintendent is the knowing of all those 
who are looking for employment in the school-rooms, 
thus preventing persons not possessing moral character 
from entering them. The general conclusion is that the 
teachers of to-day are of a better and higher class than 
formerly; and that the tendency is towards a still 
higher class. 
ee) 

The doings of Alexander Hamilton with respect to 
silver coinage are being sought for in our country’s docu- 
mentary history. It appears that he had Spanish dol- 
lars assayed (these were the only coinage we had then), 
and it was found they contained 371 1-4 grains of pure 
silver and so that was the standard fixed for our silver 
dollar. He also found that fifteen ounces of silver were 
then equal to an ounce of gold and that was made the 
legal ratio. 

History shows that the men of those days said in ef- 
fect that a debt that was due might be paid in either 
gold or silver; if of the latter then fifteen times as much 
must be used. 

Now an ounce of gold is worth in market twenty- 
three ounces of silver, but the “free coinage” men want 
a law that shall enable a man that owes an ounce of 
gold to pay it with sixteen ounces of silver! This kind 
of legislation shows the need of intelligence in our law- 
makers. Let the teacher prepare their boys to reason 
better than this. 

> 

Is it possible for the teacher as he goes into the 
school-room to have some of the “eternal verities” of 
human growth in his mind and at his command? 
Should not his chief ambition be to attain to underlying 
principles, and build and operate on them? Is his need, 
his supremest need, that of “a way of teaching,” a 
method, a device which must vary with each tempera- 
ment? In attempting to deal with the unseen human 
mind which is undoubtedly more complex than any ma- 
chine, must he not have some clear idea, so to speak, 
of its general structure of its mode of operation, of the 
causes that propel it into action? ‘These are but a few 
of the questions that will come up when the business 
of teaching is seriously considered. ‘Teaching: is oper- 
ating along the lines of the Creator, with the Creator, 
for the Creator, who is above all boards of education 


and their commands. 
ce el 


And when the world shall link your names 
With gracious lives and manners fine, 
The teacher shall assert her claims, 
And proudly whisper, “ These were mine!” 
— Whittier. 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


Indianapolis has become of considerable importance 
among the cities of our country ; in Indiana it has a 
commanding position. I found the State Reading Circle 
in session in the rooms of the state superintendent of 
schools. The existence of a body like this is one of the 
reasons of the admitted superiority of the educational 
product in Indiana. It owes its existence to the State 
Teachers’ Association of 1883, and, is in a flourishing con- 
dition while most similar attempts in other states have 
failed. Among the members gathered around the table 
were State Supt. H. D. Supt. L. H. Jones, 
Indianapolis, Profs. ‘Tompkins and Woodburn, Miss Bay- 
lor, and Mrs. McRae. Last year they adopted “ Page’s 
Theory and Practice” and “ Hawthorne's Studies in Amer- 
ican Literature.” There seems to be two opinions ; one is 
in favor of works among all advocates of reading circles 
on professional advancement, and}the other for general 
culture of each. Generally they compromise by selecting 
one of each, as in the year just closing. In Indiana no 
question is of more importance than the one this Indiana 
Reading Circle is trying to solve. Whether the eleva- 
tion and advancement of the teacher is best attained in 
this way may be doubtful; that considerable good 
comes out of it is quite apparent. The weak point is 
plainly that there is no following up the reading with 
questioning and discussion. 

The schools of Indianapolis have held a prominent 
place among the city systems, due undoubtedly to the 
able men at the head of them. H. S. Tarbell, now in 
Providence, Geo. P. Brown, Prof. Smart, and the present 
incumbent, L. H. Jones, are men who are held in high 
esteem as possessing educational ability and the con- 
science and energy to accomplish all that was possible. 

A visit was made at School No. 2 and the high school 
in company with the superintendent. Miss Hamilton, 
the principal, has done a good many things here not re- 
quired by law, and not usually seen in schools, in the 
way of rendering the rooms attractive to the children 
with pictures. 

There were nearly 50 in the first room visited ; it was 
the lowest grade. The children united in a song with 
the teacher ; then followed a verse of “ Nearer My God 
to Thee,” and a short prayer by teacher and pupils. 
Then a sentence was written on the board about the 
Puritans—about the sea, the ship. It was new matter; 
they studied it attentively. Knowing the sounds of the 
letters they got hold of words, and were able to read 
when called on. It was a work that demanded thought. 
They also read in readers. 

Here appeared a form of language work that I found 
going on through all the grades. ‘There is a set of type 
in a room in the basement and a small press ; the boys 
set up stories composed by the teachers for their classes. 
Sheets enough for the class are printed off, and thus 
they have new reading in print form. It was quite ap- 
parent that these primary grades must do ten times the 
reading found in a First Reader. I should add here 
that the pupils have three different readers also. 

But what struck me particularly was the absence of 
dusty, dry routine; in its place was a fresh attractive 
scheme of work or employment. This group of 50 
pupils was divided into three or four sub-groups; one 
(while the above reading was in progress) was sewing a 
script capital 4, with green yarn on a card on which the 
letter had been traced with a pencil. Another had 
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some other work which I have forgotten; but I know 
they were busy with their fingers. 

Another feature, exemplifying an effort on the part of 
the best teachers in all parts of the country, was the 
employment of the language work in an all-sided way, 
The stories written by the teachers were concerning 
the flowers—the external world—first steps in botany, 
physics, the body, etc. The imaginative element was 
employed : “ One morning Spring called on her children 
to arise, saying, ‘ Winter, cold Winter, has gone.’”” Then, 
“Daffodil and Crocus peeped up out of the ground.” 
These are not the very words, but they exemplify the 
point. 

The high school occupies a large two-story building, 
so that only one pair of stairs is needed. In a rapid 
movement through the rooms I could only note the werk 
in physics, chemistry, and manual training. 

There was a crowded class studying the pump, for ex- 
ample, under Prof. Crowell. Each pupil had a seat ata 
table ; there was a drawer with simple apparatus. The 
teacher had given out the subject and each set to work 
with a glass tube and some rubber stoppers, etc., to con- 
struct a pump, set it in operation, and explain its mode 
operation. 

[ remember Henry Barnard telling me that when his 
daughter attended the high school in Hartford, Conn., 
that the mode of treating the pump was this: The 
teacher having a text-book open asked, “Describe a 
pump.” The pupil then told what she had read in the 
book! “You can open your books; you see how it 
works; you press down the handle that lifts,” etc. 
Quite different was the Indianapolis plan. Probably 
Hartford’s high school does not now follow the method 
described. But how many schools do? 

In the chemistry room there was a powerful smell 
showing that sulphureted hydrogen gas had been ex- 
perimented with. The class was about half girls and 
half boys; the girls had long aprons on and were busy 
at tables making experiments ; in fact, the only one con- 
scious (apparently) that a visitor had entered the room 
was the teacher. Fora lesson a bottle containing an 
unknown liquid was put in the hands of each; the effort 
was to find what the substance was. I noted the writ- 
ten report of one pupil to Prof. Benton: “I put in 
then I put in ———, no change; 
then I put in and there was a red precipitate. 
From this, I infer it is ———.” A method like this de- 
velops the investigating powers of the pupil after the 
plan of nature. They probably use text-books, but I did 
not see any. There is a room for manual training, and 
a number of pupils were at work. 

A feature that strikes one here is the business attitude 
of the pupils; they come to do something, something 
valuable to them. “Any trouble in discipline?” The 
reply was a smile. We used to have trouble, but the 
new spirit and the new methods have banished it. When 
it was text-book repetition that was demanded there 
was an effort to see how little could be done and 
escape censure; teacher and pupil were antagonistic. 
This, as well as many other features of the old educa- 
tion, are passing away. One can see that many of the 
reforms striven for in 1872 are in practical operation in 
the schools in 1892 ; of course in part,and very crudely 
undertaken in some schools. 

To sum up the rapid survey made in the Indianapolis 
schools : The thought uppermost in the teacher’s mind 
is to induce self-activity in the pupil ; and all exercises 
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are planned so as to secure to the pupil the utmost self- 
helpfulness. Then there is an apparent unity of all 
work ; all subjects are made essentially language les- 
sons, or tributary to the language work. Pupils are 
taught to read for the ideas, and are not drilled upon 
pieces in their readers till the pieces are memorized. 
(Three different readers in such grades are used.) Many 
stories are printed by the teacher expressiy for the 
pupils. These are drawn from elementary science, from 
observations of natural objects, especially from vegetable 
and animal life as affected by the seasons; from high 
grade literature, so that literature is read for its own 
sake as well as for skill in oral reading. 

The mathematical processes are illustrated by prob- 
lems composed by pupils and teachers as well as prob- 
lems from the books. These must accord with com- 
mon sense. It is intended that the pupils’ vocabulary 
shall be enlarged by the number work. Not only are 
problems given for the pupils to interpret, but processes 
are given, and pupils are required to construct reasona- 
ble problems that fulfil the conditions. 

No attempt was made at any point to repeat things 
learned out of books; their own knowledge and their own 
opinions were,sought for by the teacher. A.M. K. 

Indianapolts. 


r 
Use of a Library in Public Schools, 


By Eva A. Mappen, Louisville, Ky. 


Excellent as our public schools are in many respects, 
there is still among their pupils a strong need of more 
true culture. By culture I mean that love of the finer 
things of life which produces gentleness in conduct, in 
written work, and in speech. There are two ways by 
which this culture may in part be secured, the associa- 
tion with cultivated people, and the close companion- 
ship of good books. 

Too often our pupils are satisfied to feel that the mas- 
tery of certain text-books means education. In my per- 
sonal experience, I have found classes of children per- 
fectly capable of doing the mechanical work of the school- 
room, and yet devoid of what we call general knowledge. 
Noticing these children at recess, I have found their 
conversation to be as frivolous as possible, on topics 
likely to interest idle minds. 

This state of things among children is the result of 
mental starvation. This starvation manifests itself to 
the teacher in poor language work, and in unintelligible 
reading aloud. Many children have no opportunities 
for becoming acquainted with books in their own homes, 
and consequently either never read, or, if they do, it is 
the numbers of trashy papers, or the pages of cheap 
novels, which engage their attention. A certain per cent. 
of children frequent the public libraries, but here they 
encounter great danger, for, unguided, they are apt to 
stray into the pages of objectionable literature. 

It is admitted by all, that incalculable harm is often 
done a young mind by bad reading. Hence, a part of 
the duty of every teacher as well as parent should be to 
guide children to proper works, and by means of libra- 
ties to put safe volumes in reach of boys and girls. 

_In September of one year I began teaching a class of 
girls whose ages ranged from 11 to 14. The majority 
possessed what may be designated as frivolous minds— 
minds which occupied themselves with trivial or frivol- 
Ous topics. They possessed but little knowledge outside 
that contained in their text-books, and their language- 
work, both written and oral, was unusually bad. Nine, 
for instance, were in a blissful state of ignorance concern- 
ing George Washington except the single fact of his be- 
ing a great man. One thought Homer was born in 
Massachusetts, but wasn’t sure. I determined to inter- 
est these children in collecting books fora library. By 
Selling candy and cake at recess to the pupils of the 
school,they were enabled to buy, on an average, two books 
a week ; at first they were anxious to buy cheap books, 
English reprints, at thirty-five and fifty cents a volume. 
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The thought of a dollar or more for a book seemed a 
fearful extravagance. I bought, therefore, at first the 
cheaper books, with an occasional well-bound, well- 
printed volume. The children soon saw the difference, 
and before long asked me to buy fewer books, and to 
let them be good ones. These books, however delicately 
bound, remained uncovered, because the teaching how to 
handle a book without damage ought always to be a dis- 
tinct aim in the education of children. The mere touching 
of books is refining. The covers offer an invitation to care- 
lessness. Of course many books become soiled, but soon 
the condemnation of the neater children so shamed the 
dirty, careless child that she avoided carelessness in the 
future, 

The books were taken home by the pupils and read, 
and before long I observed a marked improvement in 
their language-work. At recess I noticed groups of girls 
discussing the books they had been reading during the 
week. But the influence did not stop here, for I heard 
one girl say, “ My father sat up till eleven o’clock, read- 
ing “ The Tale of Troy.” Another said, “ Yes, all our 
family are so interested in ‘ Lady Jane,’ and my father 
says he wishes we’d get another book like “Stories of 
American Progress.” Some parents objected, however, 
saying that story-books interfered with study. By-and- 
by some changed their opinions, but others still think 
their children wasted a great deal of time. 

Apart from the intellectual benefit from the use of 
good books, there is the still greater moral good done 
by leading children to think about other things than the 
trivial affairs of daily life. 

If the mind is stored with good thoughts, the tongues 
will give these thoughts utterance, and gossip will soon 
be overthrown in our midst. A personin any walk of life 
who has developed a love of reading, has that which will 
sustain him in the midst of the most uncongenial sur- 
roundings. I give here a list of a few books—desirable 
ones—that I have found to be especially liked by children, 
I must add that my experiments have been almost entirely 
with girls:— 


Stories of American Progress, 
Henrietta Christian Wright. 
Stories of the Great Scientists, 7 
Stories in English Literature, “ 
Sara Crewe, Mrs. Burnett. 
Little Women, Miss Alcott. 
Little Men, Miss Alcott. 
Life, Letters, and Journal of Miss Alcott. 
Tanglewood Tales, Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Wonder Book, “ 
Biographical Stories, . 
Tales from Shakespeare, Lamb. 
Tale of Troy, Aubery Stewart. 
Stories from Homer, Church. 
Andersen’s Fairy Tales. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Carroll. 
Little Lord Fauntleroy, Mrs. Burnett. 
Little Saint Elizabeth, ” 
Lady Jane, Mrs. Jamison. 
Sweet William, Margarite Bouvet. 
Birds’ Christmas Carol, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Fairy Land of Science, Arabella Buckley. 
Eva's Adventures in Shadow Land. 
Eliot’s Poetry for Children. 
Coffin’s Old Times in the Colonies. 
“ Boys of ’76. 
“Building the Nation. 
Jan of the Windmill, Juliana Horatia Ewing. 
Hans Brinker, Mrs. Dodge. 
Life of Daniel Boone. 
Two Little Confederates, Thomas Nelson Page. 
The Hoosier School-boy, Eggleston. 
St. Nicholas, ) 
Harper’s Young People, Papers and 
Treasure Trove, Magazines. 
Youth’s Companion. 


I have mentioned only a few, but these are ones whose 
effects I have watched and been satisfied with. The most 
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popular of all this list I have found in the collection 
of poems for children, by Eliot. The life of Louisa M. 
Alcott is enjoyed, even by very small children, and the 
examples found in it of a woman, high born, educated, 
talented, who did not disdain to do the work of a hired 
girl, is one especially needed for many children whose 
future may be full of this work of a humbler kind. 


r 
The Grade Teacher. 


By FLorence Roacu, Principal Polk School, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


There are various means of arousing the interest and 
improving the grade teacher. ‘There is the summer out- 
ing which indeed affords a rest. But the occasional 
year with fay is necessary for travel and study, and also 
for relief from the drills and the routine work of the 
school-room. 

Again, an important influence in the hands of educa- 
tors is the interest aroused in regular studies, or 
branches aside from regular duties, of the teacher by 
means of the university extension plan. Here in Wash- 
ington the plan has been executed with success, most of 
the lectures being delivered by the leading men from 
Johns Hopkins university. Some of the lectures at- 
tended with great interest were on the following sub- 
jects: 

The History of Education. 

The Old Confederacy and its Failure. 

The Formation of the American Constitution. 

The Conquest and Organization of the Northwest 
Territory. 

Forms and Units of Government. 

Another source of improvement is the school library 
which should contain books for the teacher as well as 
for the pupil. The trend of a pupil’s thought and the 
teacher’s presentation of it, is greatly guided by books. 
The grade teacher is often responsible for forming the 
intellectual tastes in the secondary schools. If the city 
does not supply libraries, there are always ways and 
means for the enterprising teachers. Those who can 
combine, apply, and practically use each idea taught in 
the schooi-room, who can make the language and com- 
position lessons “ tell” in the history work—and the re- 
verse—can utilize this same composition for the benefit 
of the school library. Here in some of the schools the 
historical composition is dramatized by the class for one 
of the “Friday afternoon” exercises, the routine of 
the school-work not being interrupted. The parents 
are glad to come, paying a small fee. The results are 
manifold. The “ Historical Play ” serves as a review of 
facts; the confidence and clear recitation of scholars is 
encouraged, and a library containing many beautiful 
books is obtained. 

With these advantages the harvest for the grade 
teacher is a rich one. An opportunity is afforded to 
become in touch with the educational evolution of the 
age ; to keep abreast with her best self by preserving 
her interest and vitality. The profession becomes more 
attractive. The span between grade and high school 
work is crossed by the teacher and in the grades there 
is more inspired teaching. Teachers do not depreciate 
a profession in which there is truly no “aristocracy.” 
What is wanted is a broader culture. The most needful 
characteristic is that personal quality more valuable and 
vital in the profession than the longest name of the 
greatest normal institute in the country. Any deteri- 
oration of this fineness of texture, this enthusiasm, re- 
sults in a proportional loss to the pupil. Teachers who 
are burdened by intellectual, or that which is quite as 
serious, physical invalidism, who have not the nervous 
force for intense action, realize the great loss of the di- 
vine spark needed to kindle the sympathy of the soul 
played upon. , 

There must bea rush of life in the manner of the 
teacher in unison with the energy which she controls 
in her pupils—a courage of which “ common souls ” have 
no conception. 
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The School Room. 


APRIL 2.—PRIMARY,. 

APRIL 9,—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
ApriL 16,—EaArTH AND SELF. 
APRIL 23.—NUMBER AND PEOPLE, 


Elementary Meteorology. 


By Pror, W. S. JACKMAN, Cook Co. Normal, IIl. 


As a preparation for much that is taught under the head of 
physical and astronomical geogrephy, it is becoming apparent 
that a basis must be laid in systematic and regular observations 
of the daily meteorological and astronomical changes. The study 
of botany now-a-days means many close observations on plant 
life and the study of zoology means the same with regard to ani- 
mal life. The study of climate, the determining condition of 
both, involves to an equal degree close observation of those daily 
changes and influences, the sum total of which make up climate. 

This much is probably self-evident to most teachers as there is 
manifestly no difference in principle between studying a plant 
from a book and studying the climate which produced it in the 
same way. This being granted, however, the teacher's difficul- 
ties have only begun. That it is easier to tell how a thing 
should be done than it is to do it, is true to the letter in this case 
if ever so. Teachers who launch their pupils out on the broad 
sea of personal investigation are soon almost, if not entirely, over- 
whelmed by the task of getting their pupils to keep in order the 
results of their observations. These difficulties are far greater 
in the study of meteorology than in any other branch of science. 
A plant or an animal varies but little from day to day, and the 
changes are regular and plainly in one direction. But the 
weather!! Along our parallel, what did the weather of yester- 
day have to do with that of to-day ? With all the available signs 
and conditions of to-day on a chart before him, who will risk a 
prediction regarding the weather for to-morrow? A first glance 
over the data gathered from a week’s or month’s observation will 
seem to reveal a heterogeneous mass of unrelated, irrelevant, and 
alien facts that lie beyond the bounds of reasonable treatment. 
They seem to bear no relation to the data collected the month 
before, nor do they promise anything respecting the future. If 
this chaos is to yield symmetric truth the teacher must carry a 
wise head indeed. To assist in this matter a few hints, born of 
experience, may not be out of place. 

I. The teacher must clearly understand beforehand what the 
outcome of such observations if properly made will be. The aim 
is not so much to have the pupils find out about the causes of fhe 
climate of the place where they live, as it is to have them find out 
by actual observations the influences which make a climate—that 
is, which condition climate in general. This should be the first 
consideration. In the beginning, and it may be until long after 
he has gained an appointment on the weather bureau, the pupil 
may not know just why the north wind blows, or why the south 
wind blows, but he will soon learn that the wind is an important 
factor in the climate of the place. It will be noted that certain 
winds are usually accompanied by rain and others by drouth; 
that the temperature varies according to the will of the wind and 
soon. It may be learned too that the winds themselves render 
a kind of obedience to the sun on his annual journey through the 
sky. As a first result, the pupil will gain a personal realization of 
these forces about him which alone is worth all the time and 
trouble involved. As a further study the causes will be looked 
after, which will involve a study of weather bureau maps and other 
data furnished by the government and also various simple illustra- 
tive experiments in physics on the nature of heat and its effects. 

II." The pupils should collect all the data possible. All the cli- 
matic factors are so intimately related as cause and effect that 
the omission of any one may lead to entirely wrong conceptions 
or render rational conclusions impossible. The observations 
should therefore include frost, dew, direction of wind, cloudiness 
and kinds of clouds, rainfall, temperature, and barometric pressure; 
in addition to the preceding, and fundamentally explanatory of 
them, the apparent movements of the sun should be noted. 

III. The observations should be taken at regular and some- 
what frequent intervals. Upon this condition, the accuracy of 
the final conclusions depends. It would be best to have each 
pupil take at least three observations each day and record the 
average. This is, however, not practicable in most cases and the 
next best thing is to divide the room into three divisions and allow 
one division to record morning, another noon, and the third after- 
noon observations. The class as a whole may then have the bene- 
fit of the average in making up final results. 

IV. The observations must be systematically recorded. The 
chief necessity here is that the records be uniform day by day. 
and as brief as possible. For this purpose the record form which 
accompanies this article has been found fairly satisfactory. What- 
ever there is to be gained from such observations must come from 
the weekly and monthly summaries, and the observations sho 
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be so recorded as to enable the pupil to make these out with the 
least trouble and delay. 

V. The records to be of any value must be complete. If a day 
or two is missed in each week the value of the results is evidently 
much reduced. This point should be stoutly insisted upon until 
the correct habit is formed of recording at a certain time every 
day. The pupils should feel that the blanks in their records rep- 
resent their carelessness in the performance of duty, providing, of 
course, they were present in school. 

VI. Each pupil should record his own observations only. 
There is a strong temptation for a pupil, a little slip-shod in habit, 
to ask his neighbor as to whether there was dew or not, or how 
the barometer stood. The teacher who permits such assistance 
(?) to be given might as well stop the work entirely, for he cer- 
tainly can have no appreciation of either the intellectual or the 
moral outcome of such work to the pupil. It is at this point that 
this study presents opportunities for lying and the teacher must 
most carefully guard the weak spot. The best antidote for lying 
and cheating is the cultivation in the pupil of a high-minded, inde- 
pendent, and self-reliant spirit. Each teacher can do this best in 
his own way. 

VII. A proper and legitimate use must be made of the weekly 
and monthly summaries, but the observed facts must not be 
stretched for the sake of getting the pupils to repeatalaw. A 
few questions suggested by the record accompanying this article 
are given to illustrate the point: 

1. What was the prevailing wind for the month ? 

2. What wind was accompanied by the lowest temperature ? 
The highest temperature ? 

3. How many cloudy days during the month? How many 
clear days? 

4. At the same rate how many cloudy days would we have in 
the entire year? How many clear days at the same rate ? 
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5. Do you think the cloudiness for this month has been abov™ 
or below the average for the year? 

6. What kind of clouds was seen most ey we 

7. How many rainy days noted during the month ? 

8. At the same rate how many rainy days would there be in the 
year? Do you think January has been above or below the an- 
nual average ? 

g. Has the barometric record varied uniformly with the clear- 
ness or cloudiness of the weather ? 

, bey Has the barometric record varied uniformly with the rain- 
all; 

11. How has the day’s length changed this month, and how 
much ? 

12, At which end has it varied the more, morning or evening ? 

13. During which week was the variation the greatest ? 

_ 14. What variation have you noted in the times of the moon's 
rising and setting? Why is the variation greater with the moon 
than with the sun ? 

15. What phases of the moon have been noted ? 

16, Why does the moon exhibit different phases ? 

17. How is the position of Venus apparently changing with 
respect to the sun? 

18. How is the position of Venus actually changing with re- 
spect to the earth and sun? 

19. Why is Mercury not visible as morning star for a longer 
period ? 

20. What must be the relative position of the Earth, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Sun? These questions may be extended or 
changed to suit the records taken by any particular grade and to 
meet the special conditions under which the work is done. As 
the monthly records accumulate, interesting and instructive com- 
parisons between different months may be made, and in the end 
the records will present a fair statement of the climatic phenom- 
ena for the year. 


FOR JANUARY, 1892. 


















































DAY | DATE |Fxoer on] Dinscriox|CLovprxess|pawratx| PAPER: |*R0%- acy nsesleun seme | MOONS | ows | xoox | Monnrxa] Ryxxrxa 
Mon. 4 Frost | N. W. Stratus None 24 |29.2 | 7.25 | 4.46 ee 9.59 Venus 
Tue. 5 None S. E. Stratus None 26 | 29.2 | 7.25 | 4.47 2 11.11 Venus 
Wed. 6 None | N. W. Stratus None 22 | 29.3 | 7.25 | 4.48 3 Morn. Venus 
Thur. 7 Frost West Stratus None 9 | 29.4 |7-25 | 4.49 & 0.24 Venus 
Fri. 8 None S. W. Stratus Snow 19 | 29.4 | 7.25 | 4.50 re 1.37 Venus 

ra 
3 None 4None| ,. |. te 
cUMMABY 2 Frost N. W. 5 Stratus 1 Snow - 1 
Mon. II None oN, E. Cumulus | Snow 22 |29.8 | 7.24 | 4.53 5.13 Venus 
Tue. 12 Frost N. W. Stratus None 6 |29.9 | 7.24 | 4.54 . 6.21 Venus 
Wed. 13 None North | Cumulus | Snow 13 | 29.8 | 7.23 | 4.55 S Venus 
Thur. 14 Frost | N. W. Stratus None 10 | 29.8 | 7.23 | 4.56 Ss [5.24 Venus 
Fri. 15 Frost N. W. Cumulus None |—I0 | 30.1 7.23 | 4.57 = |6.30 Venus. 
= 
WEEKLY 3 Frost : 2 Stratus | 3 None onl 
SUMMARY 2 None | - W- 3 Cumulus | 2 Snow S | 2988 
Mon. 18 | None N.E. | Cumulus | Snow 237 29.6 7.21 | 5.1 9.38 Mercury Venus 
Tue. 19 Frost | N. W. Clear None 20 | 29.7 | 7.21 | 5.2 5 10.38 Mercury | Venus 
Wed. 20 Frost | S. W. Clear None 8 | 29.5 | 7.20 | 5.3 & [11.37 Venus 
Thur. 21 Frost | S. W. Clear None 10 | 29.4 | 7.20 | 5.4 3 |Morn. Venus 
Fri. 22 | None | S.W. Stratus None 30 | 29.5 | 7.19 | 65 vel 0.37 Venus 
WEEKLY 2 None Ww Named I Snow 8 6 4 
SUMMARY 3 Frost S. W., | 1 Cumulus 4 None I 29.5 
1 Stratus 
Mon. 25 Frost West Clear None 31 | 29.4 | 7-17 | 5.9 3.46 Venus 
Tue. 26 None | N. W. | Cumulus | Snow 16 | 29.9 | 7.16 | 5.10 « |452 Venus 
Wed. 27 Frost Ss. W. Clear None Ir | 29.9 | 7.15 | 5.11 8 15.53 Venus 
Thur. 28 Frost | S. W. |Cirro-Strat.| None 28 | 29.5 | 7.14 | 5.12 Ss |6.49 Venus 
Fri. 29 Frost | West Clear None 31 | 29.4 | 7.14 | 5.14 = |Sets Venus 
2 W. 3 Clear PA 

WEEKLY 4 Frost) Ny w.|1 Cumulus| 4 Nome 23 | 29.62 
SUMMARY 1 None 2S. W. | 1 Stratus 1 Snow 
MONTHLY j : Prevailing 6 Clear Day’s |length 
SUMMARY Wind 14 Cloudy 4 Snow 17 29.52 10 hrs. 

N. W. Gain. |39 min. 















































It is of primary importance that the teacher who seeks to intro- 
duce elementary science into the common schools should make 
earnest study of the motive for doing such work, and at the same 
time carefully formulate intelligent methods for conducting it. _ 

Natural science, concerned largely with the earth and the living 
i rts, affords the earliest and the only direct means 
he life, health, 


gs it suppo n id tl 
of introducing the child to his earthly habitation. 


and happiness of the individual is dependent upon his knowledge 
of the things about him, and upon the understanding that he has 
of their relations to each other and to himself. This knowledge 
and apprehension of relations can only be acquired by actual per- 
sonal contact and experience with the thin and forces 
which make up and govern the universe.—Jac ’s Nature 
Studies. 
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Physical Culture in the Public Schools. 
Lesson VIII. 


By R. ANNA Morris, Supervisor of Physical Culture, Des 
Moines, Ia. 


MARCHING. 


When marching is conducted with care and exactness it proves 
a most cultivating, as well as a very fascinating form of gymnas- 
tics. In order to develop graceful ease of carriage and move- 
ment, in marching as well as in walking, too much attention can- 
not be paid to the directions for carrying the head, body, and 
hips. 

Keep the chest up, hips back, chin slightly in, eyes to the front, 
arms hanging easily at side, and thumbs forward, and never drop 
at the knees or drag the feet. 

In stepping, turn the toe outward, swing the foot forward, and 
plant it first on the ball; then, as the weight is strongly and 
smoothly transferred to it, let the heel come to the floor, where it 
rests but lightly. 

(This marching drill has been arranged for the seated school- 
rocm, and can be executed through the aisles and around the 
room.) 

Commands in Order of Practice.—Mark time in place between 
each change. 

The pupils vzse and stand in “ First Position” 
—_ to obey the commands. 

e first part of the command is a call for attention ; 
ial part for execution. 

Mark time.—Begin with the left foot and alternately advance 
each foot about half i its length, bringing it back on the ball to po- 
sition beside the other. 

Measure distance —While still keeping time in the aisles, the 
pupils, excepting the first one in each row, step up and place the 
tips of the fingers on shoulders in front. Drop hands at side. To 
employ the hands and keep the line even, the pupils in the front 
row may catch hands across the desks. 

Forward—march.—tThe pupils step forward eight steps, or as 
many as the space will allow. In order to keep the advancing 
lines even, the pupils may catch hands across. 

Backward—march.—Step backward with left foot first; en- 
‘deavor to gain the old position with the same number of steps 
used in going forward. 

At face—Left face—Front face—The facings are all exe- 
by turning on the left heel, at the same time slightly raising 
the right foot and carrying it around tothe position beside the 
left. Right face. turns you facing right; left face, turns you fac- 
ing left ; front face, brings you from the other facings to front po- 
‘sition. 

Side step—-From either right or left face swing the foot to the 
front out at the side, taking steps toward the front of the room ; 
mark time and side stepin the same manner toward the back of 
-* room to the original position. 

tight about face—Left about face.—Place right toe back of 
left heel and turn on toes to the right half way around. Left 
about face is executed by placing the left toe back and turning 
to the left, half around or to the rear. 

Single ‘file—forward.— —While the rest mark time, each pupil 
in the first row marches in common time, forward and across the 
front of the room; then back through the outside vacant aisle, 
the rows in turn following until the school is marching in single 
file around the room. The eyes should be directed toward the 
front and the head kept steadily erect. 

In turning a corner, make the steps short and wheel the body 
squarely around, stepping forward in the new direction, keeping 
the lines straight. Much depends upon the self-control and 
exactness of the leader. 

Single file—backward.—From marking time, the entire line 
marches backward once around the room. 

Face—inward.—Turn faces toward the center of the room. 
From this position, execute side step right ; side step left. 

Form twos—aAt the back part of the room the first couple 
turns, facing the two mzdd/e aisles, and marches through them to 
.the front, the succeeding twos following in their turn until the en- 


in the aisles 


the sec- 


aSsS 


a 


—- te SSS. Ws / 


a 7 


tire school is formed in a double column up the center of the 
room. 

Turn—right and /left—The leader on the right turns to the 
right, and the one on the left turns to the left, each leading around 
in an outside aisle and again forming twos up the middle aisle; 
the partners should keep exactly opposite each other, and make 
their facings at the same time ; the floor should be marked at the 
turning points, and the pupils required to turn squarely around on 
corners. 

Cross over—at front.—The leader on the left will step back 
and to the right, swinging his partner in front of him; thus cross- 
ing over they lead around the room. 

Cross over—at back.—Partners pass each other before coming 
up aisles. 

Bow and cross over.—Before crossing over at the front of the 
room, the partners pause and bow to each other. The pupils may 
catch hands as they form twos up the aisles, and after bowing 
the one on the left will swing his partner in front of him before 
they oe hands and cross over. 

Single file—At the head of the dou- 
ble jn the original leader starts out 
in the direction in which he first led, his 
partner following; all step into single 
file as they come to this point, and march 
around ‘the room, executing by com- 
mands. 









FANCY STEPS. 


eo After strength and perfect control 
WS: of the body have been gained in march- 
ing, the figures and changes may be 
taken with fancy steps, which make a 
_- graceful recreation. 

Swing step.—(Two counts.) 1. 
Swing the right foot forward and across, 
at the same time bending opposite knee, 
and throwing right hand over the head. 

2. Step forward. Repeat with the 
other foot. 

fn ouch step.—(Three counts.) 1. Touch toe forward. 

. Touch same toe backward. 

4 Step same foot forward. Repeat with the other foot. 

To the seats —The first pupil of each column will, from the 
back part of the room, lead up his own aisle to his seat, each pupil 
stopping beside his desk. 





~ *This lesson is taken, by rmission of the publisher, from the Marching 


Drills found in Miss Morris Manual of Physical Education, published by the 
American Book Co. Price, $1.00. 


. 
Plant Life. IV. 


By MARA L, PRATT, Malden, Mass., Author of Fairyland 
of Flowers, and Little Flower Talks. 


Can you not spare one blackboard this spring term, from the 
many that have, all winter long, groaned under the weight of 
numbers and problems, problems and numbers, and keep it the 
rest of this school year just for plant work? Yes, we know there 
are those dreaded June examinations staring you in the face and 
making this most beautiful, most suggestive season of the year a 
nervous period of fear and worry to both teacher and pupils. But 
try to bring a little of the outside beauty and life into the school- 
room. Appropriate ome board for plant work. Keep it ringing 
in the ears and before the eyes of your pupils that the flowers are 
coming! the flowers are coming ! 

Now if they have watched from day to day the “sprouting” of 
the seeds, and you have put upon the board, 
plumule, 
radicle, 
cotyledon ; 
or, better still, if you have induced each child to get a blank-book 
(a home-made one of brown manilla paper is the very best) into 
which to write this little group of topics, then the class is ready 
to goon further in the study of the plant. 


I. Plantlet ) 
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And just here, let me ask you—do you remember what a de- 
light it was to you asa child to ¢/race pictures on tissue paper? 
You couldn’t draw, you remember, and drawing wasn’t taught in 
those days very much. Well, good teacher, children are very 





(Fig. 1.) (Fig. 2.) 


(Fig. 3.) 


much the same to-day as then. Children do delight in ¢racing. 
Why not encourage it and utilize it in these plant lessons? Let 
the tracing be done on “tracing paper,” if it can be had, though 
for all practical purposes, a thin tissue is just as good. Let the 
pupils trace and fasten tightly into their blank-books the illustra- 
tions used in these articles. Do you think a class of pupils can 
be found who would not respond to a language lesson written out 
by themselves and illustrated by tracings of the Pussy Willows 
and first plant illustrations? Try it and see. 

Then as you move along with farther study of the plant—the 
root, the stem, the leaf, the flower—illustrative pictures by the 
score may be found in any good botany. If your children make 
such books as these and make them for themselves, you will have 
no trouble in arousing and keeping up interest in flower study. 
A thing we do ourselves always chains our interest, touches us 
closer, is more our very own, than a far better thing, perhaps, 
made by some one else. 

But toour lesson. The class is supposed now to have watched 
and become familiar with the plumule, the radicle, and the cotyle- 
dons. Also with the above group of topics you have placed upon 
the board : 


Il. Leaves and Alternate. 


branches. Opposite. 


Now while we are waiting 
for the leaves really to come, 
suppose we study about 


THE ROOTS, 


First of all, Annuals, Bienn- 
tals, Perennials. 

The Annual grows from the 
seed, blossoms, and dies—all 
in one season. Ex. Use morn- 
ing glory grains, and the seeds 
of a thousand other common 
garden plants familiar to all 
children. 

Annuals have fibrous roots. 
(Fig. 1.) 

These fibers take up food and moisture from the soil, and all 
the plant’s strength is expended in producing growth, blossom, 
and fruit. Its strength is thus all used up in one season, and if 
there were no seeds formed, there would never be any more 
plants of that kind. 

The Biennial does not blossom the first year at all. The first 
year is devoted to storing up nourishment and strength for the 
next year. Zhen it blossoms and fruit forms that same year. The 
Biennial thus dies. Biennials have little or no stem. But they 
have large thick leaves and one solid, bulky root. Ex. Beets, 
carrots, radishes, etc., are biennials, (Fig.2.) _ 

Biennials live on year 
after year. Shrubs and 
trees are all perennials. 
Common examples of 
perennials are the dahlia, 
peony, potato. Peren- 
nials have many thick, 
bulky roots in which 
nourishment is stored 

(Fig. 5.) up each year for the 
next. And though the top of the plant dies down when the frost 
comes, the roots are all ready to send up new sprouts when the 
warm spring comes. Year after year some of these tubers die 
away, and new ones form to carry on the work. (Fig.3.) Inthe 
ins and solomon’s seal this yearly growth is very maset. An- 
other form of perennial root is the bulb which, instead of many 
thick tubers, has many rather thick scales, in which nourishment 
slaid up, (Figs. 4, 5, 6.) 





(Fig. 4.) 
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BLACKBOARD TOPICS, 


( Annuals, 
III. Plants are ) Biennials. 
Perennials. 


Grow from seed, blossom, 
and die in one season. 
Fibrous roots. 


Annuals 


: { Grow and store up nourish- 
Bien- | ment the first year. 
IV, nials Blossom and die second 
year. One thick, bulky root. 





(Fig. 6.) 


Live on ey after year. Many thick bulky 
roots called ¢uders ; or a bulb of thick, bulky 
scales which lay up each year nourishment 
for the next year’s growth. 


Figures 4, 5, 6, are given here for tracing putposes. 


¥ 
Parts of The Body. 


THE JOINTS, 


Peren- 
nials. 








By Lizzik M. HADLEY, Lowell, Mass. 


Do you know what we think 
Is better than play ? 

"Tis the curious lesson 
We've studied to-day. 


We've learned that the body 
Each one of us owns, 

From the head to the toes, 
Is all built of bones. 


We'll open our fingers 
And then shut them all, 

And these places that dend 
We finger-joints call. 


Then deep in each thigh, 
Is a hip-joint, you see; 

And here is a knee-joint, 
Way down in each knee. 


That some of these bones Next down near my foot— 
Will bend, as you know; Not quite to the ground,— 
See ! our shoulders go this way, Just here in my ankles, 
Our fingers move so. Are ankle-joints found. 


To these places that bend 
Each one of us points, 
And we all have been told 

To call them our joints. 


Are these all? do you ask? 
No, just one thing more; 

If you count up my toe joints 
You'll find them a score. 


See! I shake my head, 
Then all of us bow, 

And these are our neck-joints 
We're using just now. 


We've told you the names, 
And what each joint can do; 

Of the 4znds of the joints, 
There are only two. 


I point up, and then down 
Right and left we all go; 
Tis our shoulder joints now 

We are moving, you know. 


In each shoulder and thigh, 
Ball and socket joints go ; 

The others are hinge-joints, 
I’m sure we all know. 


Our hands touch our shoulders, 
And sides then, so free; 

’Tis elbow joints this time, 
We are bending you see. 


They a// show the wisdom 
Of One up above, 

Who fashioned our bodies 
With tenderest love. 


We turn now our hands, 
And shake them—so, 

By moving our wrist-joints. 
Do you see how they go? 


In His word sent to guide, 
We know that He tells 
That our bodies are temples 
Where He ever dwells. 


» 


“ The ideal teacher of little children is not yet born; we have to 
struggle on as best we can without her. She needs the —— 
of a Vulcan, and the delicacy of an Ariel; she needs a child’s 
heart, a woman’s heart, a mother’s heart in one. She needs clear 
judgment and ready sympathy, strength of will, equal elasticity, 
keen insight, the buoyancy of hope, the serenity of faith, the ten- 
derness of patience. The hope of the world lies in the children. 
When we are better mothers, when men are better fathers, there 
will be better children and a better world. 

“ The sooner we see the value of beginnings—that we can put 
bunglers and butchers anywhere else better than in nursery, 
kindergarten, and primary school (there are no three places in the 
universe so big with fate!) the sooner we shall arrive at better 
results.” —KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 


» 


Little Four-Year Old.—“‘ Mamma, we had a bootiful time at 


school singing, after we had said our a, b, c’s.” “What did you 
sing, my dear?” “Ye Christian heroes, go for Blaine,” and 
“ Where, oh, Where are the three blue children.” —Se/ected. 
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From First to Second Grade Reading. 
By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Alden Street School, Springfield, Mass. 


“Good morning, busy bees. We have come to see you, where 
and how you live, and how you make honey.” 








What do polite boys and girls say when they meet each other in 
the morning? That is what these boys said to the bees. They 
know that unless the bees have something to eat, they cannot— 
live ; so they watch them to see what they eat. 

“We have seen you on the—fowers (pointing to the picture). 
We want to know how you make your—/oney ; and something 
that you put the honey in ;—the little—ce//s. 

We dare not look into your—Aive, or even go—aear it. Why? 
“For fear you will sting us.” We call them dusy bees, because 
they never stop to rest, as we do when we are tired. 

How does the honey taste? “It tastes sweet.” 

A naughty boy tried to rod the bees, but they did not like such 
treatment, and tried to sting him. The good boys said: “If you 
have more than you—eed, | think we would take some, if we 
knew how to get it.” (Show the picture again.) These boys are 
—watching the bees going in and out of the hive. 

They are standing still.” “The bees are at work.” Who 
knows how to get the honey? “Papa knows how to get the 
honey.” (Now follows a description of swarming the bees; the 
children also adding their store of information.) 

This morning you need not try to remember the whole of the 
long sentences, but stop where the sense zs completed; then 
look on the book again tor the remaining thought. Let us turn 
to page 106 of the Beginner's Reader. (After the pupils have 
given the thought in the words of the text, we tell them of a book 
that contains ever so many interesting things about bees; their 
habits, mode of life, and stories that every boy and girl ought to 
know. Before we come to the bee stories, however, there are 
others that are equally interesting ; so we will commence at the 
beginning of the book. Most of the children have now read five 
first readers, besides the blackboard work, and are ready for 
longer sentences, and more scientific reading. Up to this time the 
work in science has been chiefly given by means of observation 
lessons ; now comes the reading pertaining to the same subject. 
We use the “ Seaside and Wayside Reader, No. 1” for the begin- 
ning of second grade reading.) 





What do you see on the board this morning? How many 
have been to the sea-shore? What did you see there? “I 
saw the ocean and the white sand.”” Here is some sand that came 
from the sea. Charles, you may turn it out of the bottle on to the 
table, so that we can all see how clean it looks. 

We learned last year of what the sand was made. Clara, can 
you tell us? “ The sand was once a part of the big rocks. They 
cracked, and pieces came off that dropped into the ocean. Then 
the waves ground them up into sand.” What else do we find on 
the beach besides sand? “Pebbles.” Paul may get the box of 
pebbles, and place them all in the sand. Why are some of the 
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pebbles so round and smooth? Gertrude. “ The waves roll them 
over and over in the water, until they are smooth.” 

On some beaches there are other things besides pebbles, mixed 
with the sand. True; there are many beautiful shells. Here are 
some that are mentioned in the book. (Place a few handfuls of 
mixed shells on the table.) Each of these little shells was once 
the home of a little animal. 

“My shell looks like a boat, with a seat in it.” “I can see 
through my shell.” “ Mine looks as if some one had bored a hole 
through it.” 

Would you like to know who it was? This book will tell us; 
but before we read it, I have one more thing to show you. He is 
dry and brittle now; but cnce he was well and strong, walking 
over the stones and sand, and building his house down deep in the 
earth. Here is another in a bottle. (Show a crab preserved in 
alcohol, if a live crab cannot be obtained for the lesson.) He 
looks fresher than the other; perhaps you know his name. “A 
crab.” Right; Mr. Crab is our new friend. Would you like to 
read about him ? ; 

Let us look at the blackboard, and I will tell you something 
that I am sure you would like to know. (Leave the table with its 
covering of sand, pebbles, shells, and crabs, and sprinkling of sea- 
moss and grasses, to return to later, after the new words have 
been developed into sentences at the board.) What do you see, 
John? “I see two crabs in the picture.” Wee will call them Mr. 
and Mrs, Crab. Now, John, please tell me. “I see a picture of 
Mr. and Mrs. Crab.” 

Why are they so near that round hole? True; it is the “door of 
their house.” Tell me where Mr. Crab lives, Eddie. “Mr. Crab 
lives in the sand.” Could we find crabs in the sand in the street ? 
Right; they always “live by the sea-side.” You may each take 
a crab and feel of his shell. Elsie. “The crab has a smooth 
shell.” Where is it? “On his back.” Now please tell the whole 
story. “The crab has a smooth shell on his back.’’ It is not 
round, so we call it—fa¢. (As each sentence is given, it is 
written on the board; afterwards, the complete story is read. 
The sentences contain the words, but not the language of the book.) 

Let us count the crab’s hands and legs. The crab has two 
hands; he also has eight legs. Are both his hands the same 
size? True; one is larger than the other, and for a very 
good reason. The crab is quick to get cross, and likes to fight, 
so has many enemies. Can you think now how he might use one 
of his claws? “He fights with his big claw.” He uses his other 
hand as we use ours, at the dinner table. Carrie may tell us about 
it. ‘Mr. Crab takes his food with his little hand.” 

Tell me how the crab digs his house in the sand. “He scoops 
out the sand with his big claw.” I have heard that he folds his 
claw to carry the sand, just as you could fold your arm to carry 
leaves. Sometimes he bends three of his feet to form a basket, 
and thus carries the sand to the top of his hole. Mrs. Crab does 
not dig. As Mr. Crab is strong, he‘does not need her help. Look 
at the crab's eyes. Rufus, what can you tell me about them? 
“ The crab has queer eyes, that stand out from his head.” “ They 
are set in long stalks.” We call them eye-pegs. He can bend 
them down flat to his shell, and keep them safe in a little notch 
made for them. He is very careful of his eye-pegs, for it takes 
a whole year for a new one to grow, if by an accident he loses either 
of his original ones. 

If he loses a leg or a hand, will it grow again soon ? In that case 
he would not so much mind losing an arm or leg. If you caught 
him by his arm, and held him fast, what might he do? What 
would he do before dropping off his arm? Would you care to be 
pinched by Mr. Crab? Feel of your outer covering, Lizzie. “My 
skin is soft.” What can you say about Mr. Crab’s covering or 
shell? “Mr. Crab is in a hard shell.” When he grows, will his 
shell stretch, as our skin does? “I think it would crack if he 
grew large.” Yes; he will need a new coat, so he pulls his hand, 
his back, and his legs out of the old shell, and waits a few days 
until a new one grows. At first it looks like a thin skin, but 
it soon gets hard. While Mrs. Crab is changing her shell, Mr. 
Crab stays near, to keep her from being hurt. 

See the beautiful colors on the new shell—blue, brown, red, or 
gold.” Some have sand-colored shells, pale gray or brown shells, 
with fine specks like sand on them. There area great many more 
kinds of crabs than you could count. If you go to the sea-shore, I 
hope you will try to get a collection. Some time we will learn 
what Mrs. Crab keeps in her pantry. We will now come back to 
the table, where we left our beautiful shells, pebbles, and sand, 
and place our crabs upon it, before opening our books to read. 


- 
To Secure Good Sight Reading. 


Have your class in their seats. Ask them to look at the first 
sentence or paragraph, and raise their hands to spell the words 
they do not know. Allow those who do know to tell the words 
asked for; then select a child to read the paragraph and insist upon 
his giving you the thought. This little preliminary study of each 
sentence tends to do away with the “reading of words” and the 
children are kept interested. E. T, COOLIDGE. 

Chicago. ° 
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Busy Work. 


(In compliance with a universal request for ** Busy Work”’ for little children 
this column of THe Scuoot Journat is set apart. Little folks cannot 
always be kept on the “three R’s.” There is a natural psychological 
demand for relaxation and variety, and for something with which to busy the 
fingers. Teachers of primary rooms, especially those who “have so many chil- 
dren they don’t know what to do,” have resorted to all sorts of ——- to 
keep the little hands out of mischief. These expedients have not always been 
wisely selected, and have not been educative in their use or tendency. It is of 
very little worth to give children “things to play with,” unless that play is 
educative in the Froebelian sense, and 1s as much a part of their mental training 
as any other part of the school regime. Several faults stand out in the employ- 
ment of *‘ busy work” by teachers, They donot always insist upon carefulness 
and accuracy in the doing of this work. The same carelessness which is con- 
doned in this manual training will re-appear all through their other work, and a 
lack of thoroughness is thus permitted to enter into the child’s character, Again 
children are allowed the use of material for so long a time as to wear out the 
enjoyment of it. The peuees skill is nec to know how much and how 
little of this work can be given to children, and still leave them with a desire 
for more, If each child could have its own box of materials, a sense of owner- 
ship in it would greatly increase the value of the exercise in the child’s mind.) 


Leaf-Copying. 


Material.—Squares of cardboard on which are neatly copied 
some familiar leaf forms. 

Aim.—To teach children to recognize common leaves by their 
peculiar forms and venation. After an oak leaf has been studied 
by this careful copying, it will always stand out as a distinct mental 
picture in the memory and never again be confused with any other 
leaf. The characteristic veining of each leaf can be much better 
studied in this skeleton form, than with the actual leaf in hand. 
Children will watch anxiously in the spring for the first appearance 
of these leaves, that they have become acquainted with in the 
winter study and drawing. 

Method.—The teacher cuts squares of cardboard on which she 
copies the leaf forms. These correct forms can be found in many 
books. A good one is The Leaf Collector's Hand-Book and 
Herbarium (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 

If a teacher cannot sketch readily, the original pictures can be 
traced through transparent paper, then cut out and laid upon the 
cardboard, and the edges perfectly outlined with pencil, or ink 
which is better. The subdivisions of veining can be easily added 
by eye-copying. 
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This is always a favorite exercise with children. The artistic 
sense can be further cultivated by allowing them to group the 
leaves upon their slate, as soon as they can learn to reproduce 
them by memory alone. When they are neatly done, give the 
children pencils and paper for copying their arrangement, and tack 
it upon the walls, perhaps over the upper edge of the blackboard, 
which makes a good background for them. E. D. K. 


¥ 
Bead-Stringing and Number. 


Materiai—A shoe-string and a box containing from 50 to 100 
of Mrs, Hailmann’s assorted beads for each child. The beads 
are manufactured by Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
— to supply a class of 20 children may be had for about 

2.00, 


Aim.—As an aid to number, ad incidentally as a help in form- 
Study and harmonious arrangement of color. : 
Method.—Beads and shoe-string on the desk of each child. 
After the number four (or any other) has been developed and the 
Class somewhat familiar with it, the following may be placed upon 
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the board as a guide for the children in stringing. Let the colors 


to be used be indicated by the use of colored crayons in writing 
the exercise. 


The following is an illustration lesson, combining form, color, and 
number. The teacher had silently placed upon the board the fol- 
lowing directions which the children as silently followed: 4 squares 
(the squares drawn with blue crayon); 3 oblongs, + 1 oblong (these 
forms drawn with green and yellow crayons); 2 circles, + 2 circles 
(drawn with yellow and red crayons); 1 oblong, + 3 oblongs (drawn 
with orange and yellow crayons) ; after this stringing is completed 
these combinations may be read from the objects by the children. 





2 2’s are 4 
I and 3 are 4. 
Lucy A. HERRING. 


41’sin4 
3and I are4 


¥ 
A§Primary Lesson in Designing. 


Materials,—Round sticks, two inches long, Slates and pen- 
cils, 


Aim.—To develop the artistic nature, to teach the beauty and 
importance of;symmetry, and to encourage originality. 


adil, 
a 
Fig. 


Avation, Pa. 


Fyg.2 7g. 3 


, Method.—The children see on the board a combination of lines, 
which the teacher tells them to make with their sticks. (Fig. 1.) 
When they have done this, they are to build out on this pattern, 
adding one stick at a time alternately to top, bottom, right, and 
left sides. When all the patterns are finished the children are 
permitted to draw them on their slates. Figs. 2 and 3 are the re- 
sults of one lesson. AIDA DE MILT. 
New York City. 


r 
One Way. 


One primary teacher had this way of illustrating lessons in 
uality and at the same time training the observation of the chil- 
ren. After the lesson had been given on any particular quality, 

she requested the children to bring any objects to school having 
that quality. These objects were then mounted upon a sheet of 
bristol board fitted into an old slate frame, that had previousl 
been gilded by the teacher. The frame marked odorous was well 
filled with small bottles of various extracts neatly labeled, and a 
few spears of sweet grass. Among the objects labeled /ranspar- 
ent were a piece of mica, a bottle containing water, and an empty 
bottle marked air. Among the fibrous articles were a lock of hair, 
a feather, a piece of bamboo, pieces of silk and canvas, and some 
material which came from Havana and was woven from the fibers 
of the pineapple. In addition to these was a oo paper frog. 
A little girl had brought it in. At first the teacher could not see 
its application and asked, “ Why did you bring this, Jennie?” 
“ Because the paper it is made of is fibrous and I thought it would 
look pretty.” ereupon it was given a place in the — . 
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Geography Work. Fourth Year. 


From San Bernardino, California. 
ALEX E. FRYE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 


AIM OF THE WORK, 


The aim of the work of this grade is to teach pupils how to 
read maps as a preparation for the study of foreign geography. 

The water-partings, slopes, and streams are modeled and drawn 
from nature that the pupils may know the features, as well as 


0 Valley: 


Crey of 
SanBd'no.> 
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their map signs. The study of the distribution of soil about 
home leads to the intelligent mapping out of the earth’s great gar- 
den spots or productive regions. 

The same conditions that regulate the distribution of plants, 
animals, and minerals in the school district, also affect the ar- 
rangement of products over the whole globe. 

To the end that pupils may profit by this work, a section of 
country should be selected which they can actually see and travel 
over,—also one which contains the forms, forces, and conditions 
that regulate the distribution of life. The work should appeal 
to perception, and not to imagination. 
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SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY. 


*” North of our school a range of mountains runs east and west. 
This is the water-parting between San Bernardino valley and the 
desert of Mojave. 

The slope of our valley is towards the west. The eastern part 
is much higher than the western. This morning the sun rose 
nearly over the top of Grey Back, which we can see rising more 
than two miles above us. The peak is white with snow. The 
fields below are now covered with grain. 

From Grey Back a lower range runs around the south side of 
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From the schoool window we can see great white snow banks 
on the mountains only a few miles away. But there are ripe 
oranges along the foot hills, and grains, and flowers in the 
meadows. 

All winter our roses and callas have been in bloom out of 
doors. Some fruit ripens each month, and some flowers are in 
bloom. This shows that we have a warm climate. 

In the summer time it is quite hot. Then we go up on the 


the valley. From the water-parting on all sides the slope is very 
steep. It is made up of ridges and canons. Farther down the 
slope is more gradual. It forms a wide plain. 

The Santa Ana river flows through the middle of the valley, 
and drains all the slopes. Inthe summer the stream is not much 
larger than a brook. When the snow melts on the mountains, it 
grows to a large river. 

Some of the water is led away in ditches to irrigate the land 
where there is no rain. From our school we can see all kinds of 
forms of land. IDA EASTON, Age Io, 
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We never use sleds here, because we 


This 





mountains and camp out. 
have no snow and ice. 

Last month I marked the thermometer each school day. 
is the table: 

60° hazy, 61° clear, 60° cloudy, 42° rainy, 56° rainy, 56° 
cloudy, 63° clear, 60° clear, 64° clear, 64° clear, 64° clear, 68° 
clear, 68° clear, 62° hazy, 64° cloudy, 64° clear, 72° clear, 62° 
hazy, 64° clear, 64° clear, 64° clear. 

WILLIE WIGGINS, Age 9 
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SOIL. 


Only the western half of the Santa Ana valley has been settled. 
The other part is too high and uneven. That is why the map 
shows the soil in only one-half the vailey. 

All along the river-beds, the soil is very sandy and rocky. In 
the winter the water rushes down with such force that it cuts 
away fields, and covers sand and rocks over many acres, These 
places are called washes. They are of no use. 


PRODUCTS. 


Santa Ana valley raises many kinds of fruit. 
now loaded with ripe oranges and lemons, There are grape 
vines too, but this is not the grape season, The peach and 
apricot trees are just coming into bloom. The orange buds are 
coming out, but the fruit has not been picked. 

We raise many figs. In the low lands of the valley the fields 
are covered with barley and alfalfa. 


Comminrce, 
~=-Geitivkals. 
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COMMERCE, 


Our city is the center of trade of the largest county in the state. 
We send all kinds of fruit by the carload to eastern cities over the 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific Railroads. 
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Next to the washes we see level fields. Here the soil is deep 
and rich. In some places it is dark adobe, in others very fine red 
sand and clay. But it is all very rich when the water is led to it 
through ditches. 

Along the foot-hills the soil is much drier. It must have 
washed down the slopes. In the canons we find large rocks and 
soil, They are washed down by the winter rains, High up on 
the plateau there are many acres of good soil. 


PERCY NORWOOD, Age Io, 


In the river washes nothing is raised. Among the boulders 
and sand are Spanish bayonets and cactus plants, They are very 
large. 

Up the mountain sides the soil is not ploughed. The high 
slopes are covered with pine trees, Here we getour lumber. On 
the mountain sides there are a great many apples raised. 

LESLIE H. HARRIS, Age 9. 

















These railroads come into our valley through long canons. 
They bring us clothing, meat, flour, tools, furniture, and carry 
away oranges, lemons, apricots, prunes, figs, grapes, raisins, 
lumber, and tin. 

Several motor lines come to the city from the towns along the 
foothills. 


RUPERT LEE WIXOM, Age Io, 





Aids for Teaching Number. 


By A TRAINING PRINCIPAL. 


In lowest primary grade.— 

A box of blocks (one-inch cubes). 
Springfield, Mass. 

Toy money ; one-cent, two-cent, five-cent, dime. Milton Brad- 
ley Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Fraction disks for teacher and pupils. 
Springfield, Mass. 

A set of liquid measures. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS’ USE. 


Seeley’s Grube Method. E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 Clinton Place, 
New York. 

‘Wentworth & Reed's Primary Arithmetic, Teachers’ edition. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fractions. Page. Ginn & Co. 

The blocks are in different colors, but when using them to illus- 
trate the various processes, blocks of one color should be selected. 
Blocks are better than other objects because they can be accur- 
ately matched and thus illustrate the idea of a two, a three, a 
four, etc., as units of measure. 

Fraction disks are desirable, and if unable to purchase, a teacher 
can manufacture her own of plain manilla paper. It will be well 
to procure one set, at least, of Milton Bradley Co., to serve as 
models, Children also cut disks. 

The books named will prove very helpful if used with dis- 
cretion. Few books can be adopted “bodily ” into any school. 

It is an important of a teacher’s work to glean from different 
sources that which best meets the wants of her pupils. 

Possibly toward the latter part of the first year it may seem 
desirable to teach the written expression of number. Whether 
at this time or later, on some blackboard device is helpful. 

The following is given in Seeley’s Grube Method ; for example, 


Milton Bradley Co., 


Milton Bradley Co., 


in comparing 7 and 3; I11 (3+3+1=7 
Ill (2X 3+1=7 > etc. 
I 

An objection to this device is that it is trying to the eyes, and 
when large numbers (for example 12 and 10) are compared the 
marks are confusing. 

A similar arrangement of stars or circles is better. 

Many teachers use pictures of apples, cherries, etc. ad znfinz- 
tum, and it might be added ad nauseam, 

The readers of this article may consider the objection to the 
above as finical as their use, but certainly there is ‘an “ eternal 
fitness of things,” and decoratzve number work does not illus- 
trate it. 

Great care should be exercised in discovering the time when 
each pupil is able to do without the sexswous stimulus of material 
or device. It can be discovered only by frequent testing. 

Material for second year, 

Scales, weights, dry and liquid measures, foot-rule, yard-stick, 
(Inch is taught with drawing material.) 

Toy money; one-cent, two-cent, five-cent, dime, quarter, 

Fraction disks. 

Miss Reed’s number cards. D.C, Heath & Ce., Boston. 

Books for teachers use as in first year. 

The device described above may be used as long as necessary. 
The writer's experience has been that no device is necessary much 
above twenty. 

If the work of the first two years has been what it should be, 
pupils will have formed the habit of “ numerical thinking,” and no 
sensuous stimulus will be needed in gaining the various facts in 
the larger numbers. Whenever the so-called compound numbers 
afe first taught, actual measures, weights, etc., should be used, 
whether in the first, second, or third years, 

If text-books are furnished to the pupils they can be made of 
some use in the third year, but children should not be tied to 
them. Blackboard, slate, and paper, should be the principal aids 
of the third year, 
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Picture Stories for Language Work. I. 


These pictures are made large enough for children to see them across the room. 
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II. 


Picture Stories for Language Work. 
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When both matter and manner are interesting the bright 

teacher can do very much in a short time, especially with primary 
upils. 

. bne day we remained forty-five minutes in the primary room of 
the modei school, and watched the little ones, as, under the skil- 
ful direction of Miss S, a pupil teacher, they worked and sang. 
The class consisted of three sections, A, B, and C; the ages of the 
pupils ranging from 6! to 5 years. In order to give a complete 
idea of the modus of the lesson, the program is here given with 
the devices and plans as far as it is possible to crystallize that 
which possessed the greatest life and action. 


WORK FOR 45 MINUTES. 


9:45—9:50. Monitors distributed work; children were drilled in 
right and /eft direction exercises. : 

9:50—10:00, A's recited, B’s wrote, C’s made paper chains. _ 

10:00—10:10. B's recited, A’s wrote, C’s made paper chains. Six 
worked quietly at the sand-table. 

10:10—10:15. Rest—Song—Sentence. Recitation. 

10:15—10:25. C’s recited, A’s and B’s wrote. 

10:25—10:30. Monitors collected work. Dismissal. 


MATTER FOR “A” SECTION. 
1x8-8. 
2x 4-8. 
4x2-8. 
DEVICES. 


1. Each child was given eight blocks or cubes, and found how 
many piles could be made with one in each pile; then how many 
with two in each pile ; then with four in each pile; in each case 
telling what was done and showing it with the blocks. 

2. The teacher gave concrete examples, and encouraged the 
little children to solve them, and even to propose them to each 
other. “How much must John pay for eight apples if each costs 
one cent?” “How many oranges at four cents each may be 
bought for eight cents?” 

As will be seen, work in division was not excluded. 

3. A number chart was used. This consisted of groups of 
simple geometrical figures cut out of bright-colored paper and 
glued to strong manilla paper. For the B grade the chart was 
made by pasting upon the paper groups of little pictures of shoes, 
clocks, horses, etc., such as may be found in any newspaper. 


PLAN, 


The plan as indicated in the list of devices was well carried out, 
and the rapidity with which answers followed questions showed 
that there was no lack of interest. 


MATTER FOR “B” SECTION. 
7+1-8. 
5+2-7. 
7—3°¢ 
DEVICES, 


1. A real bird’s-nest was used, with beans for eggs. 

2. “And” and “take away” stories were told by the children, 
using the beans; the statements were written upon the board by 
the teacher, 

3. The number chart was used. 


PLAN. 


Children, it is a very fine day, and the sun is shining. Let us 
think that we are out on grandfather’s farm. What shall we 
find? A nest—a little bird’s-nest with eight eggs init! (Instantly 
every prosaic bean became an egg, so great is the transforming 
power of childhood’s imagination.) How many eggs? “ Eight.” 


Yes, “eight.” Now I will take one. How many? “ Seven.” 
Now I put it back. ‘Seven and one are eight.” O, a rat took 
one away! “Only seven left.” Mary takes two away. How 


many left? “Five.” Mary puts them back. “ Five and two are 
seven.” Charley takes three away ; how many in the nest ? 

The teacher had the children make all the “ and” and “take 
away” stories they could, and she wrote their statements upon 
the board. Some considerable use was then made of the number 
chart. 


MATTER FOR “C” SECTION. 
2x2-4. 
DEVICES, 


1. Concrete examples were given by the teacher. 

2. A picture of a fish-pond was drawn upon the board. 

3. Claps of the hand, taps and strokes upon the board were 
used 
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PLAN AND METHOD, 


Each of the children took four blocks and found the number of 
twos. They then told stories about the twos, illustrating with the 
blocks. Children, see the fish-pond! (Teacher stepped to the 
board and the children followed her. A few rapid strokes with 
the colored crayon, and the fish-pond appeared. Vivid imagina~ 
tion again !) 

We will walk out to the fish-pond and count the fish. One fish. 
(Teacher made two quick arc-strokes, and a dot for the eye.) Two 


fishes. 
How many twos? 
How many fishes in 
the whole pond? 
“Four fishes.” O, 


two little fishes are 

caught! How many 

fishes now in the 

pond! “ Two fishes.” 

The children told 

stories about fishes. 

We were led to believe that the desire to tell marvelous fish- 

stories comes early. Then the teacher clapped her hands, tapped 

upon the table, and made strokes upon the board, while the 

children with great rapidity, showed ineach case as many blocks, 

And the comical little two-lined fishes must have aided to fix 
firmly the whole matter in the children’s minds. 


a 
Early Lessons in Form Expression. 


By GRACE HOOPER, Rice Training School, Boston, Mass. 


SQUARE PRISM. 

The Material—for these blocks may be obtained of a carpen- 
ter, as were the strips for the cubical blocks ; and sawed into the 
required lengths for prisms, the proportion being two to one. 
Large oblong tablets of brown paper, and small ones of the stiff 
= paper, with large blocks for the teacher, complete the 
outht. 

METHOD. 

I have given you a new block to-day. Let us look it all over 
and some little child tell me if it looks like anything he has 
seen before (Fig. 1). Yes, it is something like a cude. @ Hattie 
thinks it is as large as /wo cubes, and she is quite right. Now 
listen, and I will tell you the name. It is called Sguare Prism. 
(Drill on the words.) As we partly studied it before when we cut 
it from the cube, we will only review to-day the faces and angles . 
and then I wish to tell you something else about the edges. | 


will give you the large oblong paper dings (Fig. 2) that you may 














(Fig. 1.) 


(Fig. 2.) 

see the same thing there as in the block. _1 am going to ask, you 
to find out all you can by yourself. Look at the long edges in 
each. What can you tell about them? “Straight.” “ Vertical.’ 
“The same length.” Yes; something else. ‘Same distance 
apart.” Ah! now we are having some bright answers. Can you 
see any other edges in the room the same distance apart? “Here 
on the blinds.” “On the doors.” On the blackboard, tables, 
desks.” Why, how many there are! Are they all vertical? “No; 
some are horizontal.” I am sure we wish to know what to say 
about all these edges and this is it. We will say they are paradlel. 
Can you think of any parallel lines that are very, very long? 
Yes, “ Car tracks,” And what do the tracks do when they turn a 
corner? Then we can have curved parallel lines also (Fig. 3). 
Let us make with our sticks some parallel lines, and then draw 
some of all kinds on the paper. (Three or four inches in length.) 


Y= 


(Fig. 3 ) 
ARRANGEMENT. 


We will make a border to-day with the sticks, then take our 
pencils and put it on paper. It is not unlike one we have made 
before, but taking the edges of the square prism for our guide, 
we find we must place first a long stick, then a short one at right 
angles to it, then a long one, andso on. (Fig 4). Afterwards 


we can put on another row making parallel lines (Fig. 5). We 
may also make a border with the paper tablets. 
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(Fig. 4-) 


(Fig. 5.) 
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DIAMETERS AND DIAGONALS OF OBLONGS., 

How shall we make diameters in our oblong shapes, Mary ? 
“We can bisect each side, and fold it.” Any other answer ? 
“We can fold the oblongs into two equal parts as we did the 
square.” What do you notice about the diameters? “They are 
not the same length.” “One is long, one short.” Place them 
with the sticks, then place sticks for the sides of the oblong. To- 
morrow we will draw them from memory. Now, John, tell me how 
to find the diagonals? “Fold from opposite corners.” ( Fig. 6). 


ZIG Y * SX 
7\ 


PAPER FOLDING, 


Henry, what does quadrisecting mean ? 
parts.” 






































“ Dividing into four 
I have given you each a square of brown paper, four 
inches in size. Fold the diameters. 
| Now fold each outside vertical edge 
to meet the diameter exactly. How 
many divisions has the edge of the 
square? “Four” isright. Now fold 
the horizontal edges to the diameter. 
What would Josie tell me about the 
square? ‘We have divided each 
edge into four parts and made sixteen 
small squares in our large one” (Fig. 
7). All count them and see if you 
agree with her. 
































(Fig. 7.) 
MODELING. 

Who remembers how we once made a square prism? “We 
made it when we cut our cube into four parts.” Don’t you like 
to say quadrisected, children? If you 
say it oftenit-will not seem a hard 
word, T “wilf'try to form. the 
square prism with—otfr fingers. You 
may have the blocksto look at, and 
some thin, flat pi f wood to assist 
you in g whe edges and corners 
sharp, the faces flat and even. 

I will some of the best to dry, 
and we will change the rest into the 
shape of this bottle (Fig. 8). Roll 
a little cylinder of the clay for the neck, 
shape the top rim, press it on tothe__ 
square end of the prism, and round off 
the corners at the top with the fingers. — 
Watch my fingers, and try to make - 
yours work in the same way. I will- — 
now collect them, and am so pleased 
to see so many good ones. 

od 


Getting at the Why. 


By A. C. S., Milford, Mass. 


Children are born critics, perfect pantomimes, and unsparing 
Satirists. Even sweet children have a cutting humor, which they 
know how to wield when they think that occasion demands it. 
The teacher returns to her work from a long vacation to find the 
winsome boys and girls of last term, embryo men and women. 
They have taken a long bound, almost out of her reach. They 
resent petting, with a “‘ We-can-take-care-of-ourselves ” air that 
provokes asmile. Fortunate is that teacher who, at a glance, can 
read and understand the change, and treat it as the most natural 
thing in the world. That teacher is tactful, who can, on the in- 
Stant, change her tactics, without compromise, without loss of dig- 
nity or power. She must not allow her wise pupils of ten or 
fifteen years, to feel that they are leaving her in the rear. “Like a 
wise general, she must have reinforcements close at hand, and 
they must outnumber those of the enemy. Uncomfortable weather, 
unwise home-government, little jealousies and disappointments, 
the too meager or too stimulating breakfast, any slight physical 
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derangement—all these are weapons which slight provocation will 
whet to their keenest edge. The teacher must meet such pupils 
with an attitude that will speedily disarm them. Happy the teacher 
who keeps by her the heart-made panacea, distilled from womanly 
sympathy and charity, and the patience that is greater than love; 
for it is easier to soothe than to violently expel, and wiser to dis- 
arm than to conquer. Children are fullof kinks. They have man- 
nerisms. Is it not well to study the parent in this connection and 
the child at the same time, referring to the one as the dictionary 
that will give all the varied meanings of the other ? 


» 
Send a Telegram. 


By E. D. K. 

As early as the third year of school, teachers can make a pleas- 
ing variety in language work by instructing the children in the 
sending of telegraphic messages. The little folks are enthusias- 
tic over it if started right, and its practical value commends itself 
to -all parents—conservative and radical. Here is one way to 
begin it. 

“One week from to-day, children, I am going to ask you to 
imagine yourself in a situation where you would need to send a 
telegram to your parents. I am going to ask you to write that 
telegram here at school. Now telegrams cost a good deal of 
money and you will have to be careful and use the fewest words 
you can, and yet make the meaning clear. I will give you a week 
to get all the information you can on the subject. You may ask 
anyone you please about it. I would like to have you find out the 
prices for sending these messages to different parts of the coun- 
try. It will be a good thing, too, if you can see the blank forms 
on which these-telegraphic messages are usually written. Now 
go to work like busy bees and see what you can gather.” 

The teacher will be somewhat amused to see the way in which 
character and temperament will betray itself after such an an- 
nouncement, Thefuture Wall street speculator who has surrepti- 
tiously bid on the same jackknife for a month will recognize in 
this new departure a legitimate outlet for his speculative gift, and 
will, no doubt, take on an abstracted business air at once. The 
literati element of the school will see in this new way of teachin 
language, only an opportunity to say the thing neatly so it will 
read well. The game lovers of the school will scent a puzzle 
ahead and look alert. The quiet little girl who is never so happy 
as when “ fixing” her pencils in a box and cleaning her slate, will 
look as martyred at the idea of hunting up prices and blanks 
as she will by and by when told it is her duty to vote. As the 
week goes on these indications will deepen; broken snatches of 
telegrams will be found on slates where orthodox figures are 
supposed to congregate; bits of paper will circulate with prac- 
tice messages, perhaps; but these are only the straws that show 
the current and these children are self-learning a lesson in con- 
densation that will bring down editorial blessings on their heads. 
if they ever aspire to the glory of print. At last the hour and 
the occasion arrive, and here is one of the many combinations: 
of circumstances that may be imagined, to call for a telegram 
from a ten year old boy or girl. 

“You have an aunt and uncle living about a hundred and fifty 
miles away from you. You have had the promise for a year 
that you may pass your Easter vacation with them. Best of 
all you are going to be trusted in the cars alone, for there 1s a: 
‘through train’ and there will be no change of cars, and your 
uncle will meet you at the other end of the trip. Your papa 
puts you safely aboard and you have a fine journey all by your- 
self, and are promptly met by your friends. After a jolly va- 
cation you are to return in the same way you went. With your 
ticket in your pocket and a little extra change for the fine 
bananas you saw on the first trip, you start for home full of 
courage and anticipation. After going about fifty miles, the 
train stops. An accident has occurred to the engine and some 
hours will pass before another engine can be obtained. There 
is no danger, but you know your parents will be full of anxiety, 
for they know you are on that train. You can see the worry on 

our mamma’s face when she learns of the accident, and you can’t 
ear that. You must send word to her that you are all right and 
explain a little what the matter is. The business-looking man next 
to you takes out some blanks, and begins to write messages, as 
you are near enough to a station for them to be forwarded. You 
ask him, very politely, to give you one of these ‘forms,’ explaining 
to him why you want it. He kind!y offers to write the message for 
you, but you thank him, decline the offer, and write your own. 
What would you say in ten words that would stop all anxiety at 
home? 

I will give you fifteen minutes to write this telegram. Use 
more than the customary ten words (by which the rates are usu- 
ally estimated) if you must, but remember you pay extra for every 
additional word beyond ten.” : 

(To Teachers.—If Tus Journat readers, having children of this age and grade 
will send the best result (only one) they have obtained by using this imaginar 


situation, the collection will be published in the Primary issue of May 7, Each. 
telegram is to be addressed to some person and signed by pupil's own name.) 





Supplementary. 


Great and Greater. 


By ANNA V. LEE. 


(This dialogue should be spoken by a roguish little girl, and two boys,—one of 
about twelve, and the other representing the elder brother just home from col- 
lege. For scenic effects, a screen may be used to divide the stage into two parts ; 
in one of which the dialogue is carried on between the two boys; in the other a 
gentleman may be seated, holding a little girl on his knee. At the proper time, 
these may whisper together as if planning something. The part taken by Arthur 
should be spoken throughout in a supercilious manner, as though endeavoring 
to impress the younger boy with a sense of his superior learning.) 

Arthur (adjusting his eye-glasses). Well, Tom, what do you 
intend doing when you are a man? 

Tom. (boastingly). When | grow up I am going to be a great man. 

Arthur, What do you mean by a great man? Tell me some 
one who was great. 

Tom. (bositévely), Alexander the Great. 

Arthur. Why was he great ? 

Tom. Oh, because he was such a soldier, and—and fought so 
many battles. 

Arthur. Ah, 1see! He was great because he killed so many 
people. I am afraid you must tell me some one else. 

Tom. Wasn't Julius Cesar great ? 

Arthur, That depends on what you call greatness. 

Tom. He conquered a great many lands for Rome and finally 
became its consul. 

Arthur. Yes, but he was often unnecessarily cruel in the wars 
that he carried on. He was a great general, but greatness should 
have something of gentleness in it, to be truly great. Who else? 

Tom. Columbus discovered America. Wasn't that a great 
thing to do? 

Arthur. He never knew he did it, and died believing he had 
only found India. It was the effects of what he did that have 
made us honor him as great. 

Tom. Surely you wouldn’t say our Washington was not great. 

Arthur, That is the best thing you have given yet. Wash- 
ington has been honored as the “ Father of his Country,” by every 
true American, and will be as long as the Republic stands. He 
was a great general, but best of all he was a perfect gentleman. 

(Enter little girl, with hands clasped behind her as tf hiding 
something, onl atiereally on the verge of laughter.) 

Arthur (aside). Here comes Alice, I can tell by her face, she 
has been listening to us, and papa has told her something to say, 
in order to make me appear ridiculous. (70 Alice jokingly.) Since 
you overheard what we were saying, perhaps you will let us have 
the benefit of your superior wisdom on a subject of such difficulty. 

Alice (rectting): 

Alexander, who great plans of conquest laid, 
Cesar, whose armies were the boast of Rome, 

Columbus, who first the pathless ocean sailed, 
Washington, the new-world guardian of the home. 

Each in his way was great, but surely here’s a greater. (Ad- 
vancing to front of stage and holding aloft—an immense grater). 


¥ 


A Motion Song. 
By LETTY STERLING, Highland, N. Y. 


Tune—“ Tramp, tramp, tramp.” 
Standing straight upon our feet, 
Suiting words to music sweet, 
We let arms go up and down and out and in; 
Though at first not well they move, 
Every day we will improve 
Till a perfect ease and grace and time we win. 


<Chorus.—We are tapping with the left foot, 
Now we're tapping with the right. 
After feet go tap, tap, tap, 
Hear the fingers gaily snap— 
Don’t you think gymnastics are a jolly sight ? 


Hands we hold before our eyes, 
Slowly, slowly let them rise, 
Hold them overhead while counting one, two, three. 
To the shoulders, to the hips, 
Back and forth, go finger tips : 
Every motion should be graceful, true, and free. 


Weare pawing like the horse, 
Softly doing it of course ; 
Now we're lifting something heavy from the floor ; 
Overhead just out of reach, 
Hangs a yellow, mellow peach, 
And to touch it we ne’er tried so hard before. 


Arms are folded now behind ; 
“‘ Fold in front,” the words they mind 
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“Place akimbo,” that is done, then down they drop. 
They must do it as before, 
Back and front they go once more, 
But when they are made akimbo, they will stop. 


ca 
Tottie’s Tree-Talk. 


(An Arbor-Day Rhyme.) 
By MARIA BARRETT BUTLER, Xenia, Ohio. 


Tree, what makes you grow so high ? 
Are you climbing to the sky? 


Do you try to touch a star 
When you throw your arms so far ? 


Do they freeze when they are bare, 
Swinging in the frosty air ? 


Would you like to have some sleeves 
Made of pretty summer leaves ? 


Leaves to hide a cunning nest 
That might in your branches rest ? 


Do you fear the woodman’s blow, 

Lest his axe should lay you low ? 

Tree / you answer not a word, 

Though I’m sure you must have heard! 
I was thinking—had you spoke— 

You might be “ The Talking Oak.” 


¥ 


The Tired Little Seamstress. 


(A large girl should be dressed as the mother, and sit, sewing. The little girl 
should address her in a very nny J voice Attheend of the fourth verse, the 
mother rises and goes out, taking her work with her. The little girl calls after 
her as naturally as possible, turning to the audience when she says, “She's 
gone,” and toward the door, as she calls again, ‘*‘ Mamma,”’ etc.) 

Mamma, I’ve lost my thimble, 
And my spool has rolled away, 

My arm is aching dreadfully, 
And I want to go and play. 


There is Johnny playing marbles, 
And Susie skipping rope ; 

They’re finished all their easy tasks 
While I must sit and mope. 


If I could set the fashion, 
I know what I would do; 

I'd not be troubling people 
To sit so still and sew. 


I'd put some homespun on their necks, 
And sew it all around, 

And make them look like cotton bags, 
Placed endwise on the ground. 


Mamma! She’s gone and left me, 
And closely shut the door ; 

Mamma! Mamma! Come back again, 
I will not grumble more. 


* 
A Boy’s Complaint. 


(Recitation for boy in third 7 At the third verse he pulls from his pocket 
the different articles mentioned.) 
“It’s hard on a fellow, I do declare! 
And enough to make him pout ; 
In every one of the suits I wear 
The pockets are ‘most worn out. 
They’re bout as big as the ear of a mole, 
And I never have more than three ; 
And there’s always coming a mean little hole 
That loses my knife for me. 


“1 can’t make ’em hold but a few little things— 

Some cookies, an apple or two, 

A knife and pencil and bunch of strings, 
Some nails and maybe a screw ; 

And marbles, of course, and a top and ball, 
And shells and pebbles and such, 

And some odds and ends—yes, honest, that’s all ! 
You can see for yourself ’t isn’t much. 


“I'd like a suit of some patent kind, 
With pockets made wide and long ; 
Above and below and before and behind, 
Sewed extra heavy and strong. 
I'd want about a dozen or so, 
All easy and quick to get at; 
And I should be perfectly happy, I know, 


With a handy rig like that.” —St. Nicholas. 
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things, and wrote them 
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1. Dance, lit- tle leaf - lets dance, ‘Neath the ten - der sky of Spring; mag a very interesting 

2. Sway, lit- tle leaf - lets sway, In the ar - dent sun - light’s glow; ; 
8. Swing, lit - tle leaf - lets swing, The quail pipes in the corn; Roy's papa is a doctor. 
4. Fall, lit - tle leaf - lets fall, Your mis - sion is not sped; They live in a little village, 
" and papa has to take long 
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Dance in the gold- en _ sun, To the tune that the rob- ins sing. bad tasting medicine to his 
Oh, what a sleep- y world! For Au - gust has come yon know. patients. 

Un - der the har - vest sun, The car - di - nal flowr is born. Mamie hes eo weer her 
Shrill pipes the Win - ter - wind, And the hap - py Sum-mer’s dead. big sister’s old dresses. She 
z e Ee thinks this a great trial,and 
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: Daisy is younger than Ma- 
mie, and she has to wear 
ae — : the same dresses after 
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° — — 22 wr 7 si r has a harder time than 
Now you are light and young, Just fit for a ba - by play; So Mamie. Both little girls 
Ma - ny a drow- sy _ bird Is droop- ing its gold- en crest, So say they will be glad when 
Rus - set and gold and red,  Lit-tle leaves are gai ly dress’d, Is it they can earn money and 


Make now a bilank- et warm, “For the leaves till 


the Spring-winds call, buy their own clothes. 
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From “ Srorigs 1n Sona.’’—Used by permisson of Otiver Ditson Co., owners of the copyright. 


Just across the aisle sat a 





Stories for Reproduction. 


Bm the teachers who use these stories kindly write us, telling Aow they use 
them ?) 


Bella’s aunt gave her a canary at Christmas. The bird was 
homesick and did not sing. So Aunt Bella hung the cage before 
the looking-glass. The bird thought it was another bird, and he 
began to sing very sweetly. 





Nellie is eight years old, but she is a great baby yet. She cries 


so much that her brother Tom calls her “ Cry Baby,” 





Fanny always sat in the high chair at the table. When Carl, 
her little brother, was big enough to come to the table, Fannie 
gave her chair to him, like the good little sister that she was. 


Harry Jennings fell and hurt himself early this winter, so he has 
hot been able to go to school since. He keeps up with his classes 
very nicely, for his schoolmates tell him about the lesson every 
a Harry tries so hard to learn that everybody is glad to help 

im. 





Willie Jones is the only child his mamma has. He often helps 
her about the housework because she has no little girl ‘to wash 
dishes and dust the chairs for her. When Willie works he 
Wears an apron and a cap on his head, and “ makes believe” that 
his name is Mary. 

Last summer Mr. and Mrs. Barnes took a long trip West, and 
took Mark with them. Mark is only nine years old, but he saw a 


poor woman with a baby 
who cried all the time. Milly 
had a scissors in her little satchel, and she got a newspaper and cut 
paper dolls for the other little girl. She had such a good time 
playing with Milly and the dolls that she forgot to fret, and the 
tired mother had a chance to rest. 


Frank’s father has a dog that is very knowing. He takes two 
pennies in his mouth and runs to the news-stand for a paper. 
Sometimes Frank gives him a penny for himself. Then he trots 
off to the butcher's and puts his penny down. The butcher 
gives him a piece of meat for his penny. 


Last summer, Arthur Adams went to his grandpa’s to stay a 
few weeks. He asked his grandpa if he might go with him every 
day to feed the pigs. His grandpa said “ Yes”; so the next morn- 
ing he went with him. There were four large pigs and six little 
ones. When the food was put into the trough they were so eager 
to get at it, that they tumbled over one another. “ What greedy 
little pigs,” said Arthur. 

One is white and 
They have a nice house 


Fanny Burton has four little rabbits for pets. 
one is black. The other two are gray. 


to live in. Fanny takes all the care of them, and has a name for 
each one. The rabbits know their names, and come when Fanny 
calls them. 





The Bradley children gave their mother a great surprise last 
Christmas. They saved their money and had their pictures taken 
inagroup. Then they had it framed and hung on the wall in 
her room. There were Josie and Maud, and little Ellen and Tom. 
It was a pretty picture, and Mrs. Bradley was very happy about tt. 
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There will be eight of “The Prang Art Educational Confer- 
ences” held at 62 Boylston St., Boston, during the coming season. 
Among the papers to be presented are the following pertaining 
to the subject of art in the public schools: 

April 2. “Art in the school-room: Pictures and their influ- 
ence,” Ross Turner and Prof. E. S. Morse, Salem. April 9, 
“ The Principles of the Kindergarten the Foundation for Art In- 
struction in Public Schools,” Mrs. Mary Dana Hicks. April 23, 
“« Art in Manual Training,” Walter S. Perry. April 30, “ Color 
Phenomena,” Louis Prang. May 14, “ Art in Public Education : 
The Needs of the Public School Teacher,” Miss Stella Skinner. 
May 21, “The Problem of Art Education in Public Education,” 
John S. Clark. 

The object of these conferences is to give opportunity for free 
discussion of all that pertains to the introduction of art into the 
public schools. There will be personally conducted visits to the 
Boston museum of fine arts for purposes of study and for the 
special benefit of supervisors and teachers of drawing. 





The department of pedagogy (teachers’ retreat) at Chautauqua, 
next season will be in charge of Col. Francis W. Parker. His 
own lectures on psychology will be supplemented by a corps of 
able teachers. The following is the list announced: Psychology 
and Pedagogics, Francis W. Parker; Natural Science, W. S. 
Jackman; Experimental Science, J. T. Edwards; Mathematics, 
Wm. M. Giffin; Reading and Elocution, Frank Stuart Parker ; 
Geography, Zonia Baber; Pedagogics of History and Literature, 
Emily } Rice; Primary Methods, Sarah E. Griswold and Annie 
Allen; Chalk Modeling, Ida C. Heffron. 

There will be in connection with this department a model dis- 
trict school-house fitted with the latest and best apparatus ; thus 
giving a rare opportunity for practical study of school architec- 
ture and equipment. 





Professor Heilprin’s Peary relief party will probably start early 
in June. They will touch at Disko and Upernavik, to leave word 
that they have passed onward. If they do not find him at Cape 
York, Council Rock, or Wastenholme island they will leave in 
stone mounds information of their presence, and go on to 
McCormick bay. 

The annual report for 1890-91 of the Seattle city schools 
({Wash,) is a most tasteful looking document. Between its cream 
colored covers are 118 pages of reports and statistics of what has 
been accomplished educationally in that city in the last few years. 
Besides this, there are pictures of nine beautiful school buildings 
of various styles of architecture. They are palatial in style and 
speak volumes for the enterprise and ambition of the young city. 
There are about 125 teachers employed,besides specialists in draw- 
ing, penmanship, and music. A city training school has been es- 
tablished, and manual training has found a beginning and firm 
footing, 

The most approved text-books are in general use and a generous 
list of reference books for teachers isan excellent feature of the 
schools. The course of study has been clearly outlined by Supt. 
Barnard, and gives unmistakable evidence of extended study and 
comparison of the best school systems of the country. The Pol- 
lard’s Synthetic System of teaching reading has been given a high 

lace of honor, and is warmly endorsed. Some of the peda- 
gogical reasons given for its adoption would doubtless cause 
many doubts in many minds; but, in the meantime, the children 
are rapidly learning to read, so, who shall say them nay? On the 
whole if the city of Seattle advances in educational ine in the 
next few years as in the past, older cities, calmly resting upon tra- 
dition, will need to look sharp to their laurels. 





The education bill the before Prussian Landtag has resulted in 
a cabinet crisis as was predicted. After the resignation of two im- 
Aang members the emperor has consented to a modification of 
the bill. 

The minister to whom this task of reconstruction was given, has 
found himself unable to perform it in such a manner as to secure 
its passage, and has, consequently, tendered his resignation. The 
emperor finds himself embarrassed on every side, by the extreme 
character of the measure, and has gone away to one of his shoot- 
ing resorts to think the matter out. 





California has a school law that allows of a $50 appropriation 
each year for the purchase of library books in cities that number 
one thousand school children. Here is the proper opportunity for 
Eastern cities to make a low bow of courteous acknowledgment 
that they are outdone, to the progressive educators of the Pacific 
coast. Such law-making is only the legalized expression of pub- 
lic sentiment, 
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The town of Columbia, Pa., has a school board that has taken 
the cigarette matter, in connection with school children, in their 
own hands, and will prosecute every dealer found selling them to 
the children. 


> 


Comenius Celebration. 
UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


On Saturday, March 26, the University School of Pedagogy 
celebrated the three hundredth anniversary of the birth of Comenius. 
After the regular exercises of the school in the morning, a colla- 
tion was served in honor of the Woman’s Advisory Committee of 
the university, at wh'ch the members of the school were present. 
At half past one. in the church adjoining the university on the 
south, the exercises were held, Chancellor Mac Cracken presiding. 
The seating capacity of the church was tested to its utmost, anda 
large number were compelled to stand during the exercises. W. 
J. Eckoff, doctor of pedagogy, reviewed the history of the times of 
Comenius, and showed the circumstances that had developed that 
great man. Miss Josephine E. Hodgdon, master of pedagogy, 
reviewed the life of Comenius, giviving a clear statement of his 
labors. The effects of the work of Comenius upon the educa- 
tional world since his time were stated by Supt. P. E. Groszmann 
of the Workingmen’s school, this city. 

Among those present were Dr. Charles West, of Brooklyn; the 
venerable Henry Barnard, of Hartford; Dr. Charles Butler, the 
benefactor of the school ; the members of the Pedagogical Faculty, 
and most of the Woman’s Advisory Committee ; among whom 
were Miss Emily O. Butler, Mrs. Eugene Smith, Mrs, Mary J. 
Field, Mrs. Wm. F. Cochran, Mrs. Alfred J. Loomis, Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Williamson, Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, and Mrs. C. A. Herter. 





The superintendents in Massachusetts have been inquired of 
concerning their opinion of military drill in the public schools, 
The majority report unfavorably upon the matter, and believe 
more benefit can be derived from an efficient gymnastic drill. 





Superintendent Draper has issued a most attractive Arbor Day 
circular. Beside a choice collection of prose and poetry quota- 
tions, it contains colored pictures of the N. Y. state tree (maple), 
and the state flower (rose). Specimen programs of Arbor Day exer- 
cises in New York and Connecticut, in 1891, are also added for 
the benefit of teachers who are seeking help in this direction. On 
the —— page is an account of the purpose and plan of the 
“ National Columbus Public School Celebration, October 12, 1892.” 
The circular is full of inspiration to the teachers to make a de- 
lightful occasion of the coming Arbor Day on the sixth of May. 


The following are two of the specimen programs contained in 
Supt. Draper’s ARBOR DAY CIRCULAR: 


OSWEGO NORMAL SCHOOL, 


A Crass Et, C Crass. 
Planting Tree. Planting Tree. 
Poem—** To the Maple,” Poem-—-** The Day we Celebrate,” 
Chorus—** The Tree Song.” 
B Crass. Et. D Crass. 
Planting Tree. Planting Tree. 
Reading—** The Biushing Maple Tree,”” Poem—-* The Mission of a Dewdrop.” 
March. Chorus—* Welcome to Arbor Day.” ° 
Essay—‘“* The Maple Tree,”’ 
INDERGARTEN, 
Planting Tree. 
Reading—* The Birch Tree.” 
Chorus—" Little Maid and Little 
Tree,” 
Facutty. 
Planting Tree. 
GENERAL EXERCISE. 
Tasting the sweets of the State Tree. 


Ap. C Crass. 
Planting Tree. 
Reading—** Sugar Maple Camp,” 
Chorus —“* The Green Grass.” 


Ap. D Crass. 
Planting Tree. 
Chorus—” The Spring Song.” 
First Speech of the Tree. By a mem- 
r of the Class. 


ONEONTA NORMAL sCHOOL, 
Music—‘* America,” Chorus. 


Reading of Arbor Day Enactment and Superintendent Draper’s Circular Letter. 
Scripture Reading and Prayer, 


Music—* Star Soangled Banner,” Chorus. 
Recitation—May Day Poem and Salutatory 

Music—** Arbor Day Ode,” 

Reading—“* Blessings in Trees,” 

Music—"* Der So mmer,” Primary Chorus. 


Recitation—* The Tree's Secret,” 

Essays—Historic Trees, 

Music—** Sweet Spring is Returning.” Ladies’ Chorus. 
uotations on Trees and Flowers, Normal Dep't 
usic—** May Day,” Intermediate Sem1-Chorus. 

ae mae on May, Intermediate Department 
usic—* Where do all the Daisies go?” Primary Trio. 
uotations on the Weather, Primary Department. 
ecitation—*‘ Growth of the Legend,”’ (Lowell.) 

Recitation—“ Singing Leaves,” (Lowell), 

Music—* Blue Birds.” 

Recitations } ‘* The Rose,”’ 

) “ The Golden-Rod,” 

Music—“ May Song,” 

Planting of Trees and Vines. 

Dedication of Trees. 

Music. 


Primary Semi-Chorus. 


Normial Chorus. 





Mayor Manning, of Albany, under the authority vested in him 
by the recent act of the legislature, has appointed the following 
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gentlemen as members of the new board of public instruction in 
that city: Hon. William L. Learned, Hon. A. S. Draper, Mr. 
John H. Lynch, Dr. Herman Bendell, Mr. James M. Russ, Mr. 
Charles H. Gaus, and Mr. William J. Maher. The local press 
of Albany speak in highest terms of the wisdom of the mayor’s 
selection. 





Prof. Alfred C. Perkins, who has been at the head of the 
Adelphi academy, Brooklyn, for about ten years, announced re- 
cently that he had resigned and that his resignation had been ac- 
cepted. He will leave at the close of the school year in June. 
There has been trouble in the academy for about a year. It has 
not yet been decided who will succeed Prof. Perkins. 





Walt Whitman, the poet, died at Camden, N.J., March 26, at the 
age of 73. Mr. Whitman was born on Long Island, educated in the 
common schools, was a teacher for two years, editor of Brooklyn 
Eagle in 1847, and started the Freeman (Brooklyn) in 1851. 
About this time he struck his peculiar vein in literature, which has 
drawn upon him the severest criticisms and anathemas of the 
American nation. He has ever been a champion of freedom in 
every phase of living. His sympathy with humanity took him to 
Washington during the Civil war where he nursed the sick and 
wounded in hospitals. He has ever had a warm following of 
personal friends, including the leading literary men of his time. 
While many of his works have been strongly condemned as im- 
moral in tendency, his threnody on a forsaken mocking bird, be- 

inning “ Out of the cradle endlessly rocking,” ranks as one of the 

nest productions of genius in English. It is impossible to 
prophesy as to the place his unconventional writings will occupy 
in American literature. 





One of the many streams that flow from that fountain head of 
self-improvement, Pratt institute, that which must be of special 
interest to teachers is the normal class idea. Such classes are a 
part of the art, domestic, science, and music departments. In 
_ classes there is special instruction given in the “ how to 
teach.” 

In the art department, in addition to the regular art course 
which covers four years, there is a normal art course, one of the 
most important divisions of the art department. This course of 
study is probably of a much higher grade than is realized by 
people of Brooklyn and New York. It demands most earnest 
work, and aims to fit students to become teachers of drawing in 
public, high, and normal schools. A great deal of art work is re- 
quired, including cast drawing from ornament, antique, clay- 
modeling from cast and from life, work in applied design, color, 
sketching, etc. A more advanced course of four years equips the 
student for teaching in art schools, etc. Students are enrolled 
from all parts of the country, as many as eleven coming from 
Illinois, five from Minnesota, and from one to five from many 
other states in the Union. As many are residents of other cities, 
and iive at much expense in Brooklyn, they give absolutely all of 
their time to study, working all day and many of them three eve- 
nings of the week. The age of the students probably averages 
twenty-five years. 

No student is admitted to the class unless sne has good health, 
thoughtful, mature mind, good general education, good technical 
ability, and a special aptitude for teaching. Every student must 
present letters of recommendation from superintendents of schools, 
or principals of normal or other high grade schools, certifying to 
these things. Propably one-half of the forty-eight students now 
in the class, have been either public school or drawing teachers 
before coming to the institute. Many from other art schools, in the 
country attend this course at the Pratt institute. 

Although but two classes have been graduated from the Nor- 
mal Art Course, yet thirty-six graduates or special students have 
gone out as teachers of drawing. Normal schools in New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and lowa have been sup- 
plied with teachers, while nearly all other graduates are acting as 
supervisors of drawing in large cities. A constant call for these 
specially trained teachers has come from the West. The standard 
of work is constantly being raiséd and only the vety best students 
will ever be furnished with a certificate or diploma from Pratt in- 
Stitute. 





On March 31, a meéting will be held in Laramie, Wyoming, to 
organize a state teachers’ association. This will necessarily be 
but a small beginning for an organization, owing to the great dis- 
tances and high railroad rates. The citizens of Laramie have 
offered free entertainment and the railroads special rates of 15 fare. 
Editor Merz, of the Wyoming School Fournal, says in a private 
letter, “It will be some time yet before we catch up with New 
York, but we are coming.” 





The seventh annual meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Physical Education will be held at the Drexel 
iMstitute in Philadelphia, April 7-9. 

The president’s address by Dr. Edward M. Hartwell will be 
upon “ The Condition and Prospects of Physical Education in the 
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United States.” Mons. Georges Demeny, of Paris, will read a 
paper on “ The Influence of the Movements and Positions of the 
Upper Extremities Upon the Expansion of the Chest; ” Dr. Claes 
J. Enebuske, of Boston, will present “Some Anthropometric 
Notes on Pupils of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics ;” 
Dr. Jay W. Seaver, of Yale university, will speak on “‘ New Meth- 
ods in Anthropometry ;’’ Dr. Harris will consider “Some Indi- 
rect Effects of Muscular Exercise ;” Director Franklin H. Sar- 
gent, of New York city, will discuss “ Delsarte and his Work ;” 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard university, will read a paper on 
“ The Athletic Question,” and Dr. Taylor, of Philadelphia, will 
follow on “The Influence of Bodily Exercise upon Length of 
Life.” 

There will be an exhibition of the German and Swedish School- 
room Gymnastics and discussions on “ What is the Best System 
of Gymnastics for Use in American Schools?” and “ What Con- 
stitutes a Rational and Practicable Course of Professional Train- 
ing for Directors and Teachers of Physical Training?” The lead- 
ing authorities on the subject of physical training will join in these 
discussions, 


At a city institute recently held at Pittsburg, Pa., there were 
shown some remarkable results obtained by six months’ teaching of 
language. The class tested, entered the schools last September 
and averaged six anda half years of age. A Pittsburg daily paper 
has the following : 


“* The picture of an ear of corn was made on the blackboard by the teacher. 
A little girl walked up to the board and wrote the word ‘corn,’ Then turning 
around she began to perform the role of teacher. She asked the different questions 
in a manner indicating she was certainly cut out for a teacher herself. The class 
indulged in a general discussion on the subject of corn. A portion of the class 
at the same time was engaged in writing, and ina few moments they were 
called upon to read what they had written. Fig Fg some very credit- 
able compositions, short and correctly worded. Prof. Luckey asked any one in 
the audience to hold up an object!which it was desired thejclass should write upon, 
No subject would be received that had been written upon before. A lady's 
hand-bag was finally selected and the class began the work of composition, In 
the writing of these essays words were used which none of the class had ever 
written or seen in print. The little girls wrote on ‘The bag’ and the boys 
were given the subject, ‘The street car.’ The compositions were well written 
and punctuated perfectly, in nearly every instance.” 





The closing lecture in the kindergarten lecture course at Pratt 
institute, Brooklyn, will be given on April 4, by Mrs. C. N. Chad- 
wick. Subject, “An Explanation of Kindergarten, Intended for 
Mothers.” This course of free lectures began in February and 
have been given on successive Monday afternoons, The speak- 
ers in the course have been Prof. W. N. Hailmann, of Laporte, 
Ind.; Miss Hannah D. Mowry, Pratt institute; Miss Jennie Hun- 
ter, New York city; Mrs. A. R. Aldrich, Germantown, Pa.; Miss 
Jennie Merrill, Normal college, N. Y. 


New York City. 


The faculty of the New York College for the Training of Teach- 
ers cordially invite the readers of THE JOURNAL to be present at 
a lecture to be delivered by Superintendent Andrew S. Draper, on 
Saturday April 2, at 12 o’clock. 

WALTER L. HERVEY, Acting President. 





Prof. Albert S. Bickmore lectured last week to teachers of New 
York city at the American Museum of Natural History in Central 
park on “Birds of Europe and Asia.” Besides classifying the 
birds geographically, he illustrated the lecture with views of col- 
ored lines showing the routes of the birds as they make their an- 
nual migrations. Pictures of many different birds were exhibited, 
and the method of hunting birds in their own country was 
graphically given. Many interesting facts were also narrated of 
the habits of birds and the customs of different countries in their 
superstitious notions regarding them. 





Supt. Jasper has been directed by the board of education in 
New York city to make a report of the number of veer oe and 
teachers, if any, who from old age or other causes are unfit to per- 
form the duties required of them by the by-laws of the board. 
The supterintendent has issued a circular letter of inquiry to each 
principal in the city. He says of the measure: “ There is not a 
particle of politics in it. It is simply a measure of self-protection 
adopted by the board to provide for a possible contingency.” 


Another Word for Arbor Day. 


If you have not arranged a program for an Arbor Day celebra- 
tion send to E. L. Kellogg & &. (same address as SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL) for their special Arbor Day edition of TREASURE TROVE. 
Two copies for ten cents, You will then have right before you.a 
complete program suitable for out-of-door ormancé, of for the 
school-room, with hints upon “ How to Celebrate Arbor Day,” 
and somé noteworthy fecitations, This April number of TROVE 
will show you what your school is missing in more than one way. 
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Important Events, &6c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, joc. a year. 


Studies of Great Cities. I. 


NEW YORK. 

History.—When Henry Hudson and his menin 1609 sailed up the 
bay and into the great river that washes the west sideof Manhat- 
tan island he saw a very different sight from that witnessed to-day ; 
there were rocky shores with forests extending back from them, 
inhabited by red men who wondered as much at him as he did at 
them. The Dutch were rather slow in seeing the importance of 





the discovery, for it was not until 1623 that a post was established 
on Manhattan island from which trade could be carried on with 
the Indians. Other points along the Hudson river were occupjed 
for a like purpose. For about fifty years the slow-going Holland- 
ers held the town at the mouth of the Hudson, which they called 
New Amsterdam and the province, which included a great part of 
what is now New York state, they named the New Netherlands. 
But the English cast longing eyes at this region and in spite of the 
Dutch occupation Charles II. granted it to his brother the Duke 
of York. One day in 1664 the burghers of New Amsterdam were 
surprised to see an English fleet sailing up the bay. As they had 
made no preparations to defend themselves they were obliged to 
surrender, and the place was henceforth known as New York. 

The growth of New York depended largely upon the increase of 
population in the interior; this was not very considerable previous 
to the Revolution, so the place remained small. The population 
increased from about 17,000 in 1763 to over 30,000 in 1790. The 
town occupied the south end of the island and was noted for its 
narrow, irregular streets. It increased gradually in population till 
1825, the date of the opening of the Erie canal, which will always 
be a memorable one in New York history. De Witt Clinton car- 
ried this project through in spite of the sneers of his opponents, 
who called it ‘“‘ Clinton’s Big Ditch.” The result justified Clinton’s 
wisdom. The canal put New York by way of the Hudson into 
cheap communication with the great West and the city thence- 
forward grew by leaps and bounds, in a few years far surpassing 
all other American cities. When the Erie railroad was built it 
added still more to New York’s importance, and the other great 
roads helped ; but, in spite of them, the value of the Erie canal as 
a medium for freight traffic is still very great. 

LOCATION AND SURROUNDINGS.—A more favorable site for a great 
commercial and manufacturing city can scarcely be found. From 
Maine to Georgia the Atlantic coast of North America is cut off 
from the interior by the Alleghany mountains, which follow the 
coast line, at a distance of one or two hundred miles from it. 
There is but one natural opening in this long barrier, the place 
where the Hudson river breaks through it, and gives easy access 
from the ocean to Canada and the whole West. Nature as if to 
make the work of preparation for the future metropolis complete 
has broken up the land at the mouth of the Hudson in such a way 
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as to give room for numerous bays, inlets, and sounds. New 
York bay is deep enough to allow the largest vessels to come up 
into the Hudson. Both this river and the East river are occupied 
by wharfs and there is plenty of room in Newark bay, Long Island 
sound, and other waters for the needs of the future. 

COMMERCE, MANUFACTURES, FINANCE.—New York is connected 
by lines of steamships with the principal countries of Europe and 
of this hemisphere. In 188s it had 55 per cent. of the foreign com- 
merce of the country. The trunk lines of railroad bring the food 
and other products of the West for export, and, in return, distrib- 
ute throughout the West the manufactures of the Atlantic states, 
and the wares imported. Eventhe cotton of the South seeks New 
York ; and in 1888 a fifth of the amount exported passed through 
this port. The manufacturing interests in and around New York 
are greater than in any other part of the country, the most import- 
ant products being shoes, books, leather, iron, steel, cigars, etc. 
New York is the center from which the great financial transac- 
tions of the country emanate, and as a money-market it is second 
to London only. 

THE PRESENT AND THE FUTURE.—By the late census of the state 
New York city is given a population of nearly 1,800,000. Brooklyn, 
the great city of home across the East river but commercially a 
part of New York, has 955,000. There are other populous towns, 
such as Jersey City, Hoboken, Newark, Elizabeth, Long Island 
City, Yonkers, etc., in the vicinity. One estimate makes the popu- 
lation within a radius of twenty miles of the New York city hall 
8,500,000. The elevated railroads have caused the city to grow 
northward at a marvelous rate. A few years ago the city was 
confined to the island, but the need of more room caused the ad- 
dition of a large portion of Westchester county bounded by the 
Bronx river on the east, and the city of Yonkers on the north. New 
York is now 18 miles long, has an average width of 1 3-4 miles, 
and covers an area of 46 1-2 square miles. With the introduction 
of rapid transit, which must come in time, there will no doubt be 
a still more wonderful growth to the northward, and if the bridges 
that are projected for the East and Hudson rivers are put up, a 
large proportion of the surplus population will overflow into 
Brooklyn and New Jersey. A canal is also proposed between the 
Delaware river and Raritan bay. This would help both New 
York and Philadelphia. Another great scheme is also suggested 
—the deepening of the Erie canal so as to allow large vessels from 
Chicago, Duluth, Buffalo, and other lake ports to reach the At- 
lantic. If all these great schemes are carried out, what will be 
the future ef New York ? Who can tell ? 


Leopold II., King of the Belgians. 


King Leopold LI. is the son of Leopold I. whose elevation to the 
throne took place under the following circumstances: After the 
fall of Napoleon in 1815 the Congress of Vienna united Belgium 
and Holland under one constitution. It was soon seen, however, 
that there was a great want of national unity in language, faith, 
and manners. The Hollanders managed to get the lion’s share of 





the offices in the state and in the army. Everything was ripe for 
revolution in 1830 and the French revolution of that year fur 
nished the occasion. In a few days the old government was de 
posed, and in October Belgium’s independence was declared. 
Freedom of education, of the press, of religious worship, et, 
were declared, and in June, 1831, an uncle of Queen Victori@ 
was elected king of the Belgiams, taking the title of Leopold I. 
He married a daughter of King Louis Philippe. His son, the 
present king, was born in 1835 and succeeded to the throne 0B 
the death of his father in 1865. Leopold II. is fond of travel, and 
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early became noted for the part he took in the discussions in the 
Belgian senate, especially those relating to the establishing of a 
maritime service between Antwerp and the Levant. 

After he became king he showed that he was a liberal and en- 
lightened monarch by the interest he took in the Brussels African 
International Association. He induced Henry M. Stanley to un- 
dertake an expedition to develop the great basin of the Congo 
river under the auspices of the association, and gave $250,000 a 
year from his private purse to help along the enterprise. Stanley 
began this work in 1879 and completed it in 1884 by establishing 
trading stations along the Congo from its mouth to Stanley Pool, 
a distance of 1400 miles. He founded the Congo state also, of 
which Leopold II. became sovereign in 1885. The king was 
honored by having. Leopoldville on Stanley Pool named after 
him and also one of the African lakes. 

Belgium is the smallest country in Europe, being only about as 
large as the state of Maryland. The population is denser than in 
any other country in the world, with the possible exception of the 
lower Nile valley. This dense popu.ation is due to the facts that 
there are great facilities for commerce, both foreign and internal’; 
that the mineral deposits are extensive, and that the manufactur- 
ing industries are large and numerous. Asa part of the ancient 
Netherlands, Belgium, with Holland, once controlled most of the 
commerce of the world. 

WHY CHINA OPPOSES IMPROVEMENTS. 

There is probably no country in the world where more blood is 

shed every year than in China. There are constant petty wars 
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being carried on in the interior between the mandarins and the 
people, and western nations hear accounts of only a very small 
proportion of them, on account of the great lack of railways, tele- 
graphs, and even ordinary means of communication. The man- 
darins feel that their hold on the Chinese people would be greatly 
weakened, and probably overthrown, were the different provinces 
kept in easy communication with each other. A rebellion in many 
parts of the empire would rapidly spread to other parts. During 
the last year these internal strifes were probably more frequent 
than formerly. Even in this, reference is only made to the coast 
provinces and those along the Yang-tse river where foreigners 
are able to get news. What occursin the interior and western 
provinces is hardly ever allowed to reach the foreign settlements. 

Never is the country without one or more revolts in progress, 
and each revolt may be said to end in the loss of hundreds of lives. 
When an insurrection is crushed it is generally claimed by the 
mandarins that all engaged in it must be beheaded; thus the 
number of deaths is largely increased. As the penalty of opposing 
the mandarins is death, the societies whose purpose it is to bring 
about these revolts have to be carried on with the utmost secrecy. 
Thousands of new members were enrolled during the past year, 
and yet the mandarins have been unable to find a single meeting 
place. When the societies get ready to rise against the govern- 
ment the insurrection will be the greatest the world has ever 
known. ; 


ad When I was all run down and almost sick abed,"’ writes one lacy, “I found 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the restoration to health and strength so much needed.” 
N. B. Be sure to get Hood's, 





Lathes for w 
and metal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN- 
- DUSTRIAL and 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 
Specia. prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
911 Ruby Street, ROCKFORD, ILL. 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


Is the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! Boxes. 
They are the sweetest, most complete, durable, and 
perfect Musical Boxes made, and any number of 
es can be obtained for them. Also a complete 
linc of all other styles and sizes from 30 cts, to $1800. 
The La t Stock in America. The most 
appropriate wedding, anniversary, and holida: 
resent. No Musical Box can be Guarant 
wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune Change 
and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
Gen. Agents Concert Organs. Send stamp for Prices, 


Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired and Improved. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, “PiucaoePnia: 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
First Cost. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 

















Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


10 SPRUCE ST..NEW YORK. 


4 5 CENTS OsT 
EACH PAID. 
SERIES OF GREAT LITTLE BOOKS 


bound in cloth, from 100 to 250 pp. each. Man 
are specially adopted for Institw. work, ¥ 
Allen’s Mind Studies. 
Allen’s Temperament in Education. 
Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 








“BIG MEDICINE!” 


Exclaimed the savage spoiler on the African bat- 
tle-field, when rifling the poor soldier’s knapsack. 


“The Superior Medicine” 
is the unanimous verdict 
of the civilized world in re- 
gard to AYER’S Sarsapa- 
rilla. That it is superior to 
all other blood-purifiers is 
proved not only by the tes- 
timony of leading physi- 
cians and druggists, but 
by the practical test of 
countless patients covering 
a period of nearly half a 


ra century. AYER’S Sarsa- 


parilla is to-day the most popular alterative in 
pharmacy —the one on which people place most 
reliance, its enviable reputation being due, not to 
sensational advertising, but to substantial merit. 
Everywhere, the standard Spring Medicine and 
Specific for all forms of Blood Disease, is 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass. 


Has cured others, will cure you 





Hughes’ Securing Attention. 
Dewey’s How to Teach Manners. 
Browning’s Educational Theories. 
Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training. 
Autobiography of Froebel. 
Welch’s Talks on Psychology. 


Woodhull’s Simple Experiments in 
lence, 


The Standard Physiology. 
*s* Descriptive catalogue on application, 


BL. KELLOGG &C0., New York & Chicago. 





COSTIVENESS 


If long neglected, is sure to result in Chronic Constipation, one of 
the most dangerous conditions of the system. To prevent this, 
the promptest as well as the safest and most effective remedy is 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Every dose effective. 
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New Looks. 


A book entitled A Straight Road to Cesar, for beginners in 
Latin, has been prepared by George W. Waite, A. M., and George 
H. White, A. M. This was given to the public because they be- 
lieved they could economize the time the learner spends in pre- 
paring for the reading of this classic. The plan includes an abund- 
ance of easy sentences, both English and Latin, for translation ; 
the inductive method, used with moderation; the use of Czsar’s 
vocabulary and sentences from Cesar; systematic arrangement, 
and constant repetition of the previous work to the very end of 
the book ; provision for the most thorough drill upon paradigms ; 
adequate means for teaching pronunciation correctly from the very 
beginning ; the least possible use of the verb betore the verb para- 
digms are given; prominence to rules, not to exeeptions ; adequate 
emphasis upon the third declension of nouns, the pronouns, and 
the third conjugation of verbs; no division into lessons, the 
teacher being left free to divide the work according to his judg- 
ment. Most of the difficulties having been removed by this course 
the student can take up the reading of the classic with pleasure 
and profit. (Ginn & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


Among the women who have wona name in English literature, 
Jane Austen holds a prominent place. One of her admirers, 
Oscar Fay Adams, tells how she lived, what manner of person she 


was, and how she wrote her stories ina volume entitled 7e Story of 


Jane Austen's Life. The main object of the book was to “ place 
her before the world as the winsome, delightful woman that she 
really was, and thus to dispel the unattractive, not to say the for- 
bidding, mental picture that so many have formed of her.” For 
this purpose the author visited the Bath, Steventon, Chawton, and 
other places once familiar to her, and supplemented his facts with 
materials drawn from her relatives and others, There are numer- 
ous extracts from her letters which were not written for publica- 
tion, but they are marked with that ease and naturalness for which 
her style is noted, and go far toward giving an insight into her 
character. The book blends description and criticism in a delight- 
ful manner and will be highly prized by admirers of Miss Austen’s 
novels, There is a frontispiece portrait of the subject of the 
memoir and a facsimile of her writing. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) 


One of the most remarkable novelists of French or any other 
literature was George Sand. Her ease in writing was wonderful, 
no less than eighty novels, twenty plays, and numberless articles 
on social, religious, and political questions, coming from her pen. 
In this respect she was like Sir Walter Scott. Notwithstanding 
the fact that her genius was so prolific, many of her works take 
high rank ; her style is especially admired. Augusta C. Kimball, 
of Boston, has edited one of this fascinating author's best stories, 
La Famille de Germandre,with notes which has recently been 
published. The publishers are rendering the study of the modern 
languages very attractive by issuing choice classics in this conve- 
nient form. (Ginn & Co., Boston. Mailing price, 56 cents.) 
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The poetic worth of Scott’s A/armzon, and the stirring events 
recorded in it, made it a favorite immediately when it was first 
published, and have retained for it the admiration of all lovers of 
the poetic art. A cheap but substantial edition of this famous 
poem has been published in the Student’s Series of English 
Classics. There is a short sketch of the author’s life, containing 
numerous extracts from Scott’s autobiography, and sufficient notes 
for the full understanding of the text without referring to any 
other volume. The editing was done by Mary Harriott Norris 
who is well known as the author of various other works. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York. 42 cents.) 


In the Pitt Press series is issued a little volume containing Mil- 
ton’s Lyctdas and Other Poems, with introduction, notes, and 
indices, by A. Wilson Verity, M. A., sometime scholar of Trinity 
college. There is a short life of the poet with historical and criti- 
cal sketches of the poems, which, in addition to Lycidas, are the 
Ode on the Morning of the Nativity, L’Allegro, and II Penseroso. 
The notes leave nothing to desire in the way of explanation of the 
text. Students of literature will gladly welcome in this handsome 
volume these early products of the great poet’s genius. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. 70 cents.) 


John Ogden, superintendent of public instruction, Bismarck, 
North Dakota, is the author of a volume entitled L/ements of 
Ethical Sctence, a manual for teaching secular morality in read- 
ing circles, teachers’ institutes, schools, and colleges. The object 
has been not so much to make a complete treatise as to present 
the topics to the student so that he may ponder over them, draw 
his own conclusions, and construct a system of morality in har- 
mony with his belief. The author claims from “an indulgent 
and scrutinizing public only what he grants, viz., freedom to think, 
and freedom to express the truth as he understands it.” He con- 
siders principles, genesis and purposes of science, the true order 
of scientific development, study as a purely moral force, ethical 
attributes, the will incentives to voluntary obedience and duty, 
incentives to involuntary obedience, the value of science, art, liter- 
ature, and learning as instruments of refinement and moral 
power, the moral force of industrial education, social and com- 
mercial relations and duties, political relations, obligations and 
duties, etc. There is plenty in the book to stimulate inde- 
pendent thought and investigation on the part of the stu- 
dent. At a time when so much attention is being paid to 
ethics in school, it cannot fail to exert a wide influence and be 
productive of much good. (John Ogden, Bismarck, N. D. For 
sale by D. D. Merrill Co., St. Paul, Minn. $1.00.) 


About a hundred deciamations are contained in Dzck’s Little 
Speeches for Little Speakers. There are a few prose selections 
but most of them are dainty bits of verse on various subjects. 
The teacher who wishes to make her “ reception days ” interesting 
will find this a very useful little book. (Dick & Fitzgerald, New 
York. 15 cents.) 


(For Literary Notes and Magazines see narrow column on page 375.) 





SEA-SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE, 


Martha’s Vineyard (West Chop), 
Continuing Four Weeks. 


July 18th, 1892. 





Best of Instruction, Most Popular Lectures, 





Languages (Ancient and Modern), Natural Sciences, History Science, Art, Literature, 
Sloyd, Physical Culture, Cooking School, Music School, Drawing, Elocution, Journalism, 


Send for circulars, with TEACHERS’ AND 
R. H. HOLBROOK, Manager, LEBANON, OHIO. 


JOSIAH QUINCY, 77veasurer. 


Stenography, Kindergarten, Modern Methods in every branch. 
full particulars, to 


A. E. WINSHIP, President. 


Most Attractive Seaside Life. 


Studies may be continued by correspondence all the year. 


A TANDET!1 TRICYCLE 


For Lady and Gentleman or Two Gentlemen. 
Best English ‘**Sparkbrook’’ make.—Two Brakes 
New tires and guaranteed in perfect condition. 


Cost $250. Price, $75, cash, 
Address, 


Tandem, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE. 
THE 





MARTHA’S VINEYARD x 
* * * 


The Largest and the Best. 
FIFTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. 


School of Methods : ™s¢ Wscks.., Twens- 
EMERSON COLEGE OF ORATORY: 


Three Weeks. 


ATTENDANCE FOR 1891 WAS OVER 600, FROM 35 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS BY FAR 
THE LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in 
all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuttion, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY. Pres., Salem, Mass. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, 47 Cedar St., Worcester, Mass. 


* * 
SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Oldest and the Broadest. 
Beginning July 11, 1892. 
Academic Departments : vs, Wcks.., Twenty: | Soe on 


Dr. C. W. 
Emerson and Faculty. 


STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linn, and others. Eighth 
year! Undiminished popularity! The best idea 
and the best methods of the best teachers. 


20—State Superintendents—20 


and thousands of teachers endorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
in preparing for examination, or for daily use in the 


New Edition Revised to Date. 
Price { Cl., beveled bds., ma’bl’d edges,$2.50 t Price 


Library leather, marbled edges, 3,25 
AGENTS.—This is the easiest thing to sell ever 
ut before teachers. Extra inducements this season, 
ages and terms free. 


T. S. DENISON, Pub., 
163 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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MACMILLAN 








& CO's NEW BOOKS. 





Macmillan & Co. are the Agents in the United States for the publications of the Oxford and Cambridge Uni- 
Yersity Presses, and for Messrs George Bell & Sons, London. Catalogues of all books sold by them will be sent 


free, by mail, to any address on application. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE WORKS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING, 


By Mrs, SUTHERLAND Orr, Sixth Edition Revised. 16mo. $1.75 


THE BROWNING CYCLOPADIA. 


A Guide to the Study of the Works of Robert Browning. With 
Copious Explanatory Notes and References on all Difficult 
Passages. By EDWARD BerpDor. Large 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


A PRIMER ON BROWNING. 
By F. MAry WILSON. 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


It consists of a brief, compact, descriptive analysis of his several poems, or 
of a very large number of them, all made, obviously, after a close study of their 
subjects, and invaluable as guides by those who have not time to study them 
closely, yet would not be entirely cut off from enjoying their beauty.—NV. Y. 
Times. 


ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop. Twenty- 
second Edition, revised by Rev, A. L. MAYHEW, with Questions 
by THEODORE W. Hunt, Ph.D., Litt D., Professor of English 
— and Literature in the College of New Jersey. 16mo, 

1.00. 


THE HELL OF DANTE ALIGHIERI. 





Edited with Translations and Notes by ARTHUR JOHN BUTLER, | 


late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, $3.50. 


PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D. 


THE CRITO OF PLATO 


12mo, $2.50. 


With Introduction and Notes by GkorGE Stock, M.A., Pembroke | 


College. Part I. Introduction and Text, 60 cents. 


TALES FROM HERODATUS 


With Attic Dialectical Forms Selected for Easy Greek Reading. 
By G. S. FARNELL, M.A. AMacmillan’s Elementary Classics. 
16mo, 40 cents. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE 
AUGUSTAN AGE. 


By W. Y. Setar, M.A., LL.D., Late Professor of Humanity in 
the University of Edinburgh. Horacrk AND THE ELEGIAC 
Poets. With a Memoir of the author, by Andrew Lang, anda 
Portrait. 8vo, $3.50. 


HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


By Epwarp A. FREEMAN, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Serics, 
8vo, cloth, $3.50. 


‘THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIG- 
ONOMETRY. 


By R. Levetr, M.A., and C. Davipson, M.A. 16mo, $1.60. 


THE FIRST BOOK OF EUC:iID’S 
ELEMENTS. 


| Arranged for Beginners. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. 
60 cents. 


METHODS OF GAS ANALYSIS. 


By Dr. WALTHER HEMPEL, Professor of Chemistry in the Dresden 
Polytechnicum. Translated from the second German Edition 
by L. M. DENNis, Assistant Professor of Analytical Chemis- 
try in Cornell University. 16mo, cloth, $1.90. 


‘PROFESSOR KLUGE’S “ETYMO- 
LOGICAL DICTIONARY OF THE 
GERMAN LANGUAGE.” 


Translated by Dr. F. J. Davis, from the Fourth German Edition, 
In one large 8vo volume, $3.00, 


NATURAL SCIENCE, 


| A New Monthly Review of Scientific Progress. Devoted more 
| especially to the Interests of Biology and Geology. With III- 
|  ustrations. No.1. Vol. I., price, 25 cents ; Annual Subscrip- 
tion, $3.00. ~ 


16mo, 





*.* Macmillan & Co. respectfully call the attention of teachers and others interested in Education to their separate catalogues of books in 


the following departments of study : 
GREEK LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


LATIN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 
MATHEMATICAL LIST. | 


SCIENTIFIC LIST. | 


GERMAN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 
| ENGLISH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 
FRENCH LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE. 


These separate catalogues, if applicants will specify which they require, will be sent free, by mail, to any address, 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK, 








THIS IS OUR FIFTH YEAR. We give instruction by mail to a larger number of students than any other insti 


tution except Chautauqua University. We have Thirty Co 
Ten Weeks. 


The fees are as low as is consistent with first class instruction. ” 
announcement. Sample lessons will be sent for 60 cents, Students may begin any time. 


Some of these are complete in Five Weeks ; others in 
Send a postal for our new illustrated 
e prepare teachers for exam- 


urses, 


inations. We pay liberally for small clubs. Address, Byston Home College, (Rea) P. 0. Box 1777, Boston, Mass. 





No. (G) 1102 Walnut 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or cight 
Greek as might be learned otherwise cnaty an — in one year, ”"— 
Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sa/lust, Ovid, 
Tenophon’s Anab isis, each to teachers. $1.30. 


allother systems. Price to teachers. $1.10. 


Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


wwtes, Boncera's French Seri 


Series, etc. 
Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
ears merely scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
MILTON. 
Juvenal Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Clark’s Practical and Progressive Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 


Any [regular subscriber to the JOURNAL can 
Street, Philadelphia, | take one or more of our other papers at the club rate. 
| Primary ScHoot Journal, 
Price, $1.00, Club rate, 80 cents. 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER, 
Price, 3) cents. Club rate, 80 cents. 
Treas’Rre TROVE, 
Price, 50 cents. Club rate, 40 cents. 


Our Times, 
Price, 30 cents. Club rate, 25 cents. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago. 








GOOD WORDS 


are the best advertisement the NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU can offer. 

and Superintendents employin our teachers last year are writing us again. _ Our wholesome methods are 

Praised alike by teachers and employers. Our —yz eed system is bringing in more vacancies than 
0 


we have teachers. Therefore, register now. Forms for stamp, write fully. 


H. S. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 


xercises for “"'s: 


Day. 
WITH 


Notes, Hints, and Suggestions. 


By Anse I. WILuIs. rh + 
C. 


A complete Manual of & pages, 
'New England Pub. Co., ® Sgmgrst,St- 


Principals 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 


This early in the seasonthe National League, through 
its various State Bureaus, has been called upon to name teachers 
as follows for over 


4,000 VACANCIES FOR NEXT YEAR! 
418 Superintendents of City Schools; 616 Principals of Town 
Schools; ‘2:24 Ward Principals for Cities; 396 Principals of 
High Schools ; 481. Assist for High Schools ; 635 Grammar, 
Intermediate and Primary teachers ; 1 Specialists in the De- 
rtments of Penmanship, Drawing, Music, kkeeping, Short- 
and, Typewriting, Telegraphy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Syn- 
thetic Seeeene. Physical Culture, Literature, Mathematics, Lan- 
gusse. and Science ; 417 College Presidents and Professors ; 76 
ormal School Principals and Teachers; 395 Principals and Téachers 
for Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools. You can have dupli- 
cate registration in all State Bureaus of the League by enrolling with any of the following: 

STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE:—Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham; Ark.—Ind. Ter.—H. B. 
McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark.; California—A. Megahan, Oakland ; Colo., Wyo. Denver, Col. Del. , Md.— 
Edmund wurdaugh, Easton, Md.; Ga., Fla—A. H. Beals, Milledgeville ; Indana—Geo. F. Bass, Indianapolis; 
Illinois—D. H. Smalley, Chie. 0; Iowa, Neb.—Frank E. Plummer, Des Moines ; Kansas—U. P. Shuil, Wichita; 
Kentucky—J. W. Newman, Lexington ; Miss., La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss.; Mont., Idaho—s. A. Merritt, 
Helena, Mont.; Missouri—J.M. Johnson, Sparta; Michigan—.W. N. Ferris, Big “wel New England, 
Boston ; N. and 8. Carolina—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. C.; N. Dakota—Lucius B. Fancher, Devil’s Lake; 
New Jersey—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City; New York—Elmon L. Monroe, Coxsackie ; Ohio—Samuel Findley, 
Akron ; Oregon—S. A. Randle, Jefferson ; Penns ylvania—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg ; South Dakota—Clarence 
C. Bras, Mitchell ; Tennessee—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga; Texas—J. L. Taff, Austin ; Utah, Nevada.—J 
Newburn, Salt Lake City; Mo ~ eel Virginia, _——_, Richmond, Va.; Wisconsin, Minnesota—R. B. 
Hazard, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Washington—Geo. A. Stauley, Tacoma. 

THE NEW YORK LEAGUE TEACHERS’ BUREADL. 
ELmon L. MoNROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR tooePAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 
7 Tremont Pl., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York ; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Bik, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 12044 So. Spring St., Los Angels, Cal.; 48 Washington Bldg., Portland, Ore, 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking itions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & Co, 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine Street, 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHTO. 


E R Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $3500; Prof. of Chem- 
a. ro. ureau istry, $2200; 10College All Professors, $1000—$1800 ; 3 High School 
ncipals, 900; 2 Music Directors, $800- en wn $1100; 2 Superintendents, P 
$1800; &c. Business transacted in every State. 13th year. Circulars free. a. 
L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 
FIRST CLASS TEACHER present WE DO NOT CHARGE A REGIS8TR4A- 

TION FEE, therefore we cannot afford to spend 
time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualitications and uncertion success. GOOD TEACHERS 
ARE WANTED and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. COLLEGE AND 
NOKMAL GRAUUATES are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances of 
securing a good position. Send stamp to-day for blanks. 


W.D KERR Proprietor and Manager, UN10N TeacHers’ AGENCY, (Established 1889.) 
“ ‘: ’ 44 East (4th Street, New York. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations. 
Send stamp for Application Form. 
W. A. CHOATE & ©U., Props., 
H, P. FRENCH, Manager. 


NO FE. 
































ONLY are wanted at this Agency. For the 








No charge to School Officers. 
24 STATE ST., 
ALBANY, N.Y. 


Business like ' AMERICAN 





for registration, commission only. 


service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach- SCHOOL 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. BUREAU. 


Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. | gstabiishea 1985. 


of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill, is 

now ready. Send forit, and note. 1. The hundreds of positions 

this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city 
schools, &c. 2. That it can be of service to YOU, because it has something to offer in all departments of 
educational work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not 
**hearsay”” or “ haphazard.”’ This book is of value to every ambitious teacher. 


Address, C, J. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, ILL. 








The Briege Teachers’ Agency, Aridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all parts of the United States. Teachers 
desiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, sbould write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior] American and Forei 

aoe . A ] gn Teachers, Professors, and 
eeeneanees, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov-} Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges 
ee ee of instruction ; recom-| Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
mends g schools to parents. Callon oraddress | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, and renting of school property. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, E. MIRIAM COYRIERE,. 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New York Cry. 











By E. C. Sted- 


*: The Library of American Literature zi: 


it will pay you to find out by writing toC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 








For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St. 
Chicago. OrviL_e Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’: Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N, Y. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 


ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 
M. V. BrIpGoop, Manager. 
Bor 1989. NEW YORK CITY.” 


FARMINGTON COLLEGE. 
WEST FARMINGTON, O. 

62 years. Poth Sexes Full College 
Courses. Also Normal, Business, Stenogra- 
phy, Music, and Art. Special Inducements 
to Normal Students. Expenses the lowest. 
Enter any time. 

Rev. E. B. WEBSTER, A.M., Prest. 











TEACHERS TAKE THE TROUBLE 


To write that they find inspiration for their compos- 
ition classes in the Treasure Trove, our monthly 
paper for pupils and teachers. Its motto is “To 
brighten the school-room,” and hundreds of letters 
every week tell us that it accomplishes its aim. We 
wil send you a sample copy free because we know you 
will subscribe as soon as you see it. 50 cents a year. 


E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl. N.Y. 
NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who ip 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 





&@~ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT .—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to bis School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward 4 
recommendation for appointment to the State —e 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION .—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral) character, and pass an examina 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
indicating that these subjects can be completed in 8 
term of 2) weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, a 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner's 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, wi 

accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools sen4@ 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 
Brockport, ..,.....CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.B 
Kuffalo..... secceeessJAMES M. Cassety, PH.D. 
Cortland,,.,........ FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D. 
sees FE. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo,............JNO. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,,....... FRANK 8. CapEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta,...........JAMES M. Mitng, PH.D. 
Oswego.,...........E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........Fox HouipEn, LL.B. 
Potsdam.,........... THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 
g fro ’ wutuing ans 
tiffeate of proficiency from the priueipal the school 


where the work was performed, will be credited with 
the following subject =.utters comp!ete for the Normal 
Courses and 





Persons graduating from t 





: Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive Poll- 
= eceragny, American History and Civil Gover®- 











